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WHEN IT GOMES TO PROTECT ION, 
THE WIDE STICK” 


IS IN BETTER SHAPE. 


The fact is, Speed Stick is over 
50% wider than most ordinary 
narrow sticks. That’s why we think 
you'll prefer Speed Stick Super Dry 
Anti-Perspirant’s unique wide shape. 


THE WIDE sie A 


FOR EFFECTIVE PROTECTION 
AGAINST WETNESS AND ODOR. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
U.S. Govt Report: 


Carlton Box-Lowest Tar King. No Brand Listed Lower 


Less than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine 


Carlton-Lowest Tar Menthol 


Less than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine 


Carlton-Lowest Tar 120s 


Regular & Menthol—6 mg. tar, 0.6 mg. nicotine 


Carlton 1008 Regular & Menthol 


Less tar than over 160 brands—4 mg. tar, 0.4 mg. nicotine 


Carlton Box 100% 


Less than 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine 


Box King—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic. 


Carlton is lowest. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg..tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Menthol: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 
Soft Pack and 100's Box:.1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100's Soft Pack and 100's Menthol: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 
120's: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar. ‘83. 
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The 49ers’ Wendell Tyler sails into the Seahawks as the 
exhibition season ends, while Canada’s George Barber eyes the sky 
at the Pan Am Games and Keith Fergus has a blast at Akron. 
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The Curtain Goes Up 


The college football season began impressively as Penn 
State and Nebraska met in a rematch of last year's classic 
by Jack McCallum 


Caracas: Scandal and Warning 


The drug revelations that rocked the Pan Am Games put 
into motion a tough campaign against future illegalities 
by Craig Neff 


Fast Finish to aLong Summer 


Sydney Maree had struggled since early June, but at Co- 
logne he finally let go—and broke the world 1,500 mark 
by Kenny Moore 


Facing Up to a New Life 


Before beginning physical rehabilitation, former New Eng- 
land Patriot Darryl Stingley had to deal with his quadriplegia 
by Darryl Stingley with Mark Mulvoy 


Land of Hope and Travail 


Heroic efforts to create Boma National Park, a game area 
in Sudan, are beset by a number of hellish difficulties 
by Robert F. Jones and Harriet Heyman 
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FULL COLOR IS THE STATE OF GRUT'S ART 


With this issue SI becomes the first all- 
color national weekly magazine—that 
is, the first to permit the use of four-col- 
or illustration on every page. Our use of 
color increased markedly back in 1981, 
but until this week FACES IN THE 
CROWD, one or more pages in the sub- 
stantial last article in each issue and, in- 
deed, this department, remained black 
and white, while the contents page and 
SCORECARD used two, rather than four, 
colors. No longer. And CONTENTS has 
gained not only color but also an addi- 
tional page to enhance its appearance. 

A man who savors the new capabili- 
ty more than most is Art Director Har- 
vey Grut. Grut joined the magazine in 
the prepublication days of 1953 as what 
was then known as a cutter/paster. In 
the 50s he was mostly cutting and past- 
ing black-and-white photographs—in- 
cluding shots of such moments as Roger 
Bannister, in our first issue, winning the 
“Mile of the Century” in Vancouver. 
“A color picture of a news event was 
impossible,” Grut recalls. “Color had 
to close six weeks in advance.” 

As our use of color increased, so did 
our ability to get it into the magazine 
quickly. By 1978 we were able to run 
color news photos from a weekend 
event, but a small SI task force had to 
fly from New York to Chicago on each 


occasion to design the layout there. 

“Tt was such an antiquated system, 
compared with today’s,” says Grut. 
“We projected a slide onto a piece of 
paper on the wall, moved the projector 
until the photo was cropped on the pa- 
per the way we wanted it in the maga- 
zine and then took a pencil and traced a 
rough outline of the picture that the en- 
graver could follow. Six hours later 
someone would wake us up at the hotel 
across the street to approve it.” 

We have progressed considerably 
since. Many of the photographs in our 
report of the first track and field World 
Championships (Aug. 22) were taken in 
Helsinki on Sunday, processed that 
night in London, couriered to New 
York via Concorde Monday morning, 
viewed here at || a.m.—and closed for 
an issue that was en route to subscribers 
and newsstands 21 hours later. 

But as SI’s color capabilities became 
more sophisticated, those last remnants 
of black-and-white illustration in the 
front and the back of the magazine be- 
came more conspicuous. “It was like 
watching a football game on television 
in which the first minutes were in black 
and white, the middle in color and the 
final minutes in black and white again,” 
says Managing Editor Gilbert Rogin. 
“Tt didn’t make sense.” 

“Color is part of the impact of sports 
action,” says Grut. “It’s a fleeting mo- 
ment on the field or on the TV screen, 
but in the magazine the reader can sa- 
vor it more fully, captured in color.” 
The move to full color brings continuity 
to the magazine and affords Grut’s de- 
partment a welcome artistic consisten- 
cy. Also more work, of course. To 
which Rogin says, “It has been a chal- 
lenge to do this. It has been, all along. 
But when people open their eyes, they 
see in color, not in black and white. 
Since man began depicting his world on 
the walls of his caves, millennia ago, he 
has painted in color.” 

Welcome, then, to our world of col- 
or, A.D. 1983. 
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ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT, DODGE MINI RAM IS THE STATION WAGON, with more people and cargo space, more miles per tankful, better driving and parking 


visibility than conventional station wagons. 


DODGE MINI RAM: 
THE NO-COMPROMISE WAGON. 


Think of all the reasons you want and need a station 


wagon. Now think of all you have to give up in today’s 
conventional station wagon. Here are at least nine reasons 
why you should re-think Dodge Mini Ram...engineered 


without compromise to give you all that yesterday’s 
station wagon gave you...and a whole lot more. 


Today, conventional solu- 
tions no longer solve problems. 
That’s particularly true if 
you want and need the com- 
fort, convenience and ver- 
satility of a genuine station 
wagon. Consider the Dodge 
Mini Ram. It’s no conven- 
tional solution—but it may 
well be your best. 

BUILT RAM TOUGH TO LAST 

For durability and security, 
Dodge Mini Ram Wagon is 


Dodge 
Mini Ram 


MSRP™ $9,587 |  s9sis_ | 


EPA Est. MPG/Est. HWY: (19)25 (17/26 
Range (684/900 (315)481 
No.of Passenger a Se rl 
Ma. Cargo Length im | o02in | oz | 
Cargo Volume*** 201.5cu.ft. | 87.9 cu. ft 
Standard Engine 225 Slant-6 5.0L V8 5.0 EFIV8 

HP @ RP 95@3600 | 150@4000 | 130@ 3200 

Torque @ RPM 170@1200 | 240@2400 | 240@2000 
Side Door Entry/Loading (W x H) 39.8°x 47.2" | 28.1°x37.9" | 28.9"x 37.0" 
Rear Opening (W x H) 49.2°x472 | 48.2"x28.7" | 49.0°x 28.1" 
Full Size Spare Tire ese |t alte = 


Chevy Ford 
Impala/Caprice | Country Squire 


built to go beyond just plain 
“tough” It's Ram Tough. Steel 
roofs are buttressed by steel 
supports. Thousands of pre- 
cisely-positioned welds bind 
the Mini Ram’s body into a 
light but strong unit. That 
also helps eliminate the 
rattles and squeaks that so 
often afflict conventional 
station wagons and other 
vehicles that are bolted or 
riveted together. 


And Dodge Mini Ram 
fights rust in critical areas 
with the most galvanized 
steel in the business—410 
square feet of it. Over 92% 
of all Dodge trucks built in 
the last ten years are still 
on the job* 


HEADS ITS CLASS 
IN VALUE AND 
MODEL YEAR SALES 

Consider all the extra 
advantages Dodge Mini Ram 
offers you...all the ways it 
uniquely satisfies your station 
wagon needs—all of it’s sheer 
value for your money—and 
a switch from conventional 
thinking becomes downright 
logical. 

Here's something else to 
think about: In the last model 
year, the Mini Ram Wagon, 
Dodge and other Chrysler 
Corporation wagons outsold 
Ford and Chevy van wagons.'t 

Test drive the station 
wagon. Ask your Dodge 
dealer about buying or leas- 
ing one. And remember, 
always buckle up for safety. 


JUST HOW “BIG” IS THE 


DODGE MINI RAM? COMPARE 
THE KEY DIMENSIONS: 
DODGE MINI RAM 
sas i ts Oin = ma ; 
Leet! 
-+—178.9 in. ——4 +79.8 in 


Overall Length: Overall Height: Overall Width 
Turning Circle Diameter 40.5 ft 
Curb Weight 3770 Ibs 
CHEVY IMPALA/CAPRICE 

Fe T ma 
mr 358.1 in oui 
fo} = ie) 1 \ rit | 

-— 215.1 in. ———4 79.3 in. 
Overall Length: Overall Height: Overall Width 


Turning Circle Diameter 39.7 ft 
Curb Weight 4092 Ibs 


FORD COUNTRY SQUIRE 


T = 

; (os 56.8 in. cima 
5 L ' r) 
215.0 in. +79.3 in 
Overall Length: Overall Height: Overall Width 


Turning Circle Diameter 39.1 ft 
3901 Ibs. 


Curb Weight 
*Title, taxes, destination charges excluded. 
**Use EPA est. mpg for comparison. Your 
pean a may vary depending on speed, 
distance and weather. (CA est. lower) Range= 
EPA est. x tank capacity. 
***SAE procedure HSJ 1100a, for Mini Ram, 
EPA volume index for station wagons. 
R. L. Polk & Co. registrations thru 7/1/81. 
++Based on 1982 model year retail deliveries. 


THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
QUALITY ENGINEERED TO BE THE BEST 


NOW MEN WITH | BOOKIALK 


THINNING HAIR 
CAN LEADA 
FULLER LIFE. 


To make the most of what you have, 
you need a system. The RK Thinning Hair 
System. It maximizes body and minimizes 
hair-flattening oils. So your hair looks 
fuller day after day. 

Just follow the simple, prescribed 
sequence when you shampoo and style. 

Call 800-423-5369 toll free or 
213-992-3037 collect in California for 
your nearest Redken barber-styling 
salons. 


© REDKEN 


RK Division ©Redken Laboratories, Inc. 1983. All rights reserved 


America’s backroads bestseller is: 
“wonderful” “intimate and perceptive” 


(New York Times) (Los Angeles Times Book Review) 


“a trip that must be taken’, eee Science Monitor) 
“a masterpiece (Robert Penn Warren) 


IWILLIAM LEAST 
HEAT MOON 


lue 
Ways 


yA JOURNEY" INTO 
a, AMERICA 


a 
* a | Illustrated with photographs 


A Literary Guild Alternate 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BRO'WN and COMPANY 


Alan Borrud 


by JEREMIAH by JEREMIAH TAX 


WILDERNESS SURVIVAL IS SIMPLY ONE 
ELEMENT OF THIS FICTIONAL THRILLER 


Robert C.S. Downs published four nov- 
els before this year, all of them hard to 
find even in large public libraries. His 
latest, Living Together (St. Martin’s/ 
Marek, $13.95), should rectify that. 

Downs does not set himself easy tasks. 
One of his novels recounted the last few 
weeks in the lives of two men dying of 
cancer in the same hospital room; anoth- 
er, told through the eyes and in the words 
of a black 19-year-old, describes his 
struggles to stay out of trouble and get 
out of the ghetto. Living Together is no 
sleigh ride, either, though there’s plenty 
of snow in it. A man and a woman, both 
in their 30s, are the sole survivors of the 
crash landing of a commuter plane in a 
rugged, remote area of Maine in mid-No- 
vember. Mobile, though injured, they 
discover immediately there is no way 
they can get help or get out until the 
spring thaw, perhaps four months off. 
What they do about it, and whether they 
come through, makes an absorbing 247- 
page narrative. 

But this is neither a philosophical alle- 
gory about the chilling aloneness of the 
human spirit nor, simply, a guide to wil- 
derness survival in winter. It is a tale of 
adventure, the highest of adventures in a 
low-tech setting; the sad, amusing, al- 
ways believable and eventually hearten- 
ing account of how two somewhat ordi- 
nary people adjust to living on the knife- 
edge of disaster. Downs’s view, implicit 
in the telling, on how or even whether 
such an experience brings about signifi- 
cant changes in character is an interest- 
ing side issue. 

One could argue about the odds that 
Downs establishes for and against the 
couple’s survival—food, for example, is 
never a major problem; the palliative in- 
fluence of sex and affection is quickly 
(and reasonably) brought to bear—but 
the balance seems fair enough. 

Educated at Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of lowa, Downs is a professor of En- 
glish at Penn State. As one often enough 
stabbed by the professorial pen, it is 
tempting to say that, for an English 
teacher, he writes real good. END 


Speed. Reliability. Economy. 
That's what we deliver over 90,000 times every single day. 


Excellence. That’s what we’re com- 
mitted to at Express Mail® Next Day 
Service from the Post Office. We give 
you just about everything you could 
ask for in overnight delivery. Including 
big savings. 

Our 2-Pound Pak, for instance, is 
just $9.35. About half what most 
others charge. 

That’s so little to pay for so much 
reliability. 

And for so much convenience, too. 
We have over 3,500 Express Mail post 
offices across the country. Plus hun- 


The 2-Pound Pak $9.35. We make you look good for less. 


(o/c =To ke) mexe)| (=e) ([0) 4 ole) <-.¥as (0) 0) k=) 0}-1(0] 
items, inmost major cities. So when 
you need to send something, chances 


are, we’re just a few steps away. 

To top it all off, we deliver on week- 
ends—at no extra charge. And we 
Lat-leTe [= of-(e1,¢-10 [ey a0] om (OMA OM ole) 8/410 ps 

So next time, send yours with 
Express Mail Service from the Post 
Office. And we'll deliver it the same 
way we deliver over 90,000 others 
every day. Quickly. Reliably. And 
economically. 


EXPRESS MAIL & 3 
NEXT DAY SERVICE © 


© USPS 1983 


not small at all. 


Nationwide can protect your business with a 
full range of insurance coverage no matter how 
big or small you are. No matter how fast you 
are growing. Nationwide has the special flexi- 
bility to develop customized solutions for your 
insurance problems. 

Today, when it makes more 
sense than ever to get a second 
opinion on your insurance pro- 


NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 


gram, be sure to talk toa Nationwide represen- 
tative. Ask about coverage and most impor- 
tant, about Nationwide’s support services. 

Whether you are small or not small at all, 
your business deserves big protection from 
Nationwide Insurance. It’s all part of Nation- 
wide’s blanket protection for 
your business. And, of course, 
your family. 


~ Nationwide is on your side 


Nationwide is on your side 


Home Office: One Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, Ohio 43216 * Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company * Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Available in most states. An equal opportunity employer. 
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Get Smart. 
And Stay Smart. 


> Tired of that old Get Smart. And Get Set For Good Play Right. Test the 
» <=) roomand bored? Get Times. Settle back and settle into the waters of our indoor 7* 
a We smart — and stay ambience of B.J's Saloon, and outdoor pools. 
7 ‘SS # smart — turn-of-the-century hide- Try your hand —< - 
~ y & where you away for conversation and E nearby rac- f es 
i; “A, can get it cordials. Then step into the quetball or ; A ; 
° 7 all. The Red night and step out at El ; tennis. Run of 
0 7] Carpet Hotel. Robbo's, where the i¢ overto 4 PM 
®* Wisconsin's largest beat goes on when first-run 
leisure, business and _ the sun goes down. feature 


convention center. : < movies. And 
Rest Easy. Choose —— ———————— _ if the shoe fits, 

from 500 com- = ) wear it at our 

fortable guest BED CARPET | » adjacent 40-lane 


; 
: | 
rooms and 11 (= f \__ HOTEL _ bowling center. 


executive Get Smart. 
business And Get Away 
suites. From It All. 
Kick back, relax, 
and Run- 


away this 
weekend. 


> hoe. 


Witha 

variety of packages 
for a variety of 

= needs, our rende- 


Each attractively appointed 
with deep carpeting, fine fab- 
rics and rich woods. And each 


at a very attractive price. 3 0 i 
Get Smart. And Get Down eek 
To Business. Address an aud- 4 : recreation. 
ience in eight conference rooms. f , | . 3 \ Bowling 
Ballyhoo a breakthrough in Movies. 
two banquet rooms. Break for . Dining. 


lunch or dinner in any of our 
handsome private rooms. 
Satisfy the stockholders in the 
grand ballroom. With sizes and 
decors for every need, our 32 meeting 
rooms make business a pleasure. 
Taste Treats. Experience 
the ultimate of Harold's 
distinctive dining, con- 
tinental cuisine in an 
) impeccable atmosphere. 
Or beat a retreat to the 
casual and colorful 
Court Yard, garden set- 
ting for breakfast, 
lunch and 
dinner. 


Drink. 


All N — and 


more — when you 
holiday and Run- 
away. 

So why not get 
smart — and stay 
smart — where 
you can get it all? 
The Red Carpet 
Hotel. 


For complete details, contact Nancy Richards. 
4747 South Howell Avenue, Milwaukee, WI 53207 
Call Toll Free 1-800-558-3862 
(414) 481-8000 
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WAYNE STAATS 
PRESIDENT 


ADVANCED COMPUTER GRAPHICS, INC. 
A First Wisconsin 
commercial banking customer 
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FIRST WISCONSIN 


MORE BANK FOR YOUR MONEY 


DIGITIZING. 
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in a wide variety of industries, 
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projections of architectural ren- 
derings, maps, illustrations and 
electrical blueprints are now being 
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Yet just four years ago, when 
Advanced Computer Graphics, Inc. 
room UTihuaclelectoMarctcvecctemilarclareliare| 
for its start-up as a supplier of 
oxoyanyelenccierciie(cleme(criielamm ancy mceleiare, 
lenders skeptical of an unproven, 
highly capital-intensive operation. 
But at First Wisconsin, we believed 
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elme) oLexsy:] Mec evel el are ms [ale miele) olelm cere) 
oar] eiihGvarclale mcd. 4 elcim(ciaretom Uareht 
foveyanvalarercleMerow dalchamerelel (emu letetcr to 
bivii hamaatelacc) a dalicm (stclellaremeclele ls) 
service. 
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in this exciting new industry. Since 
bUaTclaMmanlomecelinlelencclmmelmcllalrermilei cel 
has exploded with growth. With 
atcl/oMinelii Mie) mW atretelariiamiels 
bitarctarediare Mach wars 2 clue lecelnecelare]| 
Yell eliiCciah arsine ms Marca mele (eliare mere) 
has ACGI. All it took was a creative 
idea and a bank to put it into 
action. 


Ask Wayne Staats about the ad. 
vantages of working with a bank 
biatch @erareccie-yeclalerminremalcrerem ce) 
finance untraditional businesses. 
Then if your company needs help 
LilateTaeiiire minccmiehetiaem color: hmm calle 
to First Wisconsin. 
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GUYS and DOLLS 
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epitome of the American theatrical style: the classic Broadway musical. 
July 21 through September 18. Toll free MN (outside Mpls./St. Paul): 
1-800-742-0569, Toll free Nationwide: 1-800-328-0542. 


CHARGE YOUR TICKETS TODAY! 
CALL 377-2224 


The Guthrie Theater 


Learn from the experts. 
The Training library from Sports Illustrated. 


Put your game in the hands of today's 
top sports teachers. They show you 
what to do in these big, beautifully 
illustrated hardcover books. Clearly 
and completely so you can sharpen 
your skills on your own. You get 
dozens of step-by-step pictures and 
text packed with know-how. 168 to 224 | 
pages. Large format: 7” x 91/8". 


NEW!GOLF Theper- CANOEING It'sall here 
fect how-to guide forthe | —basic strokes and water 
week-end golfer. Awealth safety; how to buy a canoe 


of tips from basic grips, and maintain it; loading for 
stance and swing right a trip; portaging; handling 
up to out-psyching the whitewater. 

course. RACQUETBALL Com- 
NEW! TUMBLING plete how-to guide that 
1,000 pictures and point- _ teaches strategy "...far 
by-point text coach you better than anyone else...” 
through the complete according to National 
Olympic all-around pro- Racquetball Magazine. 


gram, warm-ups to grand WOMEN’S ‘ 
finales. GYMNASTICS (I) TENNIS Sharpen every 
BASKETBALL From Floor exercise—from basic stroke and hone game 

set shot to slam dunk, you movementsto advanced __ skills with this progressive 
see how to execute it all. | combinationsanddance _ training program. From 
Fitness training, play-mak- skills—demonstrated in how to practice to handling 
ing, winning strategies for more than 1,000 drawings. pressure. 

offense and defense. WOMEN’S BACKPACKING Wide- 
BOWLING Nothingis GYMNASTICS (iI) ranging, designed to help 
spared in making thisthe Vaulting, uneven parallel = you enjoy every outdoor 
best guide available. Foot- bars, balance beam—top moment. Covers equip- 
work, how to make your coaches start you off right | ment, weather, food, 
approach, making sure and polish your skills;in- _ safety, trip planning, 

work of splits and spares. cludes routines, safety tips. campsites, more. 


Start training here! 


YES, please send me book(s) in quantities indicated. | understand that if not 


completely satisfied, | will receive a refund for any book returned within 10 days. 


sean For books @ $5.95 each: $. 
The Training For _____ books @ $9.95 each: $ —_____— 
Library Handling & Postage: $___1.50__ 
$9.95 each 
(1 3744 Backpacking TOTAL: $ 
() 0068 Basketball 
epee eee To order with MASTERCARD or VISA 
Gensco call anytime, TOLL-FREE 
(1396X Racquetball 1-800-345-8500 ext. 36 
(3310 Running for Women 
pepe ttl Or send check or money order to: 
[1 022X Tumbling Sports Illustrated LIBRARIES 
(1 9084 Women’s Gymnastics | 1205C O'NEILL HIGHWAY 
(1) 9092 Women’s Gymnastics I! DUNMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 18512 
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SCUBA DIVING A prac- 
tical diving course, from us- 
ing snorkel or SCUBA like 
a pro to emergency mea- 
sures for dealing with 
sharks or rip tides. 


RUNNING FOR WOMEN 
At last! A training guide 
geared to women's physiol- 
ogy. Complete, invaluable 
for joggers and competitive 
runners alike. 


‘Also available! 81 9/5 


SI’s Famous Basic Series $5.95 each 
A great way to get started! No-nonsenhse text and illustrations point 
the way. Hardcover, 96 pages. 51/4" x 81/4". 


(0084 Dog Training — wate (8619 Small Boat 
1 8333 Football: " Sailing 
Defense (1 0149 Swimming 
(1 8341 Football: & Diving 
Offense (10165 Track: Field 
(0106 Football: : Events 
Quarterback | ) 1725 Track: Running 
(1 0958 Handball Events 
(1 0122 Ice Hockey (0060 Training with 
0 0966 Judo Weights 
(10130 Skiing (8422 Volleyball 
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BIG BOOM 
FOR REAL ESTATE 
INVESTORS. 


Thousands of people like you find new opportunities 
for income, appreciation and tax advantages through the 
CENTURY 21° network. 


Tax laws have changed. And 
now real estate is an even bet- 
ter investment than ever before. 

At CENTURY 21 offices all 
over the country, we're showing 
people how to take advantage 
of the latest tax laws. How they 
can use leverage. How they 
can now shelter more of their 
income. Even income from 
Salary, stock dividends and 
other sources. 

A CENTURY 21 Investment 


Professional can show you, too. 


Through real estate, you may 
be able to get a greater annual 
cash flow, after taxes, than 
through other traditional types 
of investment. And you don't 
have to invest a lot of time and 
effort. Because a CENTURY 21 
office can also handle the 
details of property manage- 
ment for you. 


The following chart illustrates 
the potential advantages of real 
estate over other investments: 


al 
iroraton| | | 
romain | | 
The opportunities are 
impressive. And that's one of the 
reasons investment business 
is booming at CENTURY 21 
offices. Last year, we helped 
investors buy or sell real estate 
worth over $4 billion. We're 
North America’s leading real 
estate sales organization. And 
now, we're leading the way in 
real estate investment, too. 


Cony 


Call this toll-free number 
for a CENTURY 21 Investment Professional. 
1-800-228-3393 


Nebraska Residents please call 1-800-642-8788. In Alaska and Hawaii call 1-800-862-1100. 


©1983 Century 21 Real Estate Corporation, as trustee for the NAF ® and TM-trademarks of 
Century 21 Real Estate Corporation Printed in U.S.A. Equal Housing Opportunity Gr 


EACH OFFICE IS INDEPENDENTLY OWNED AND OPERATED. 


Footloose 


by ARNOLD SCHECHTER 


WANT TO SHOW THE WORLD YOUR JUMP 
SHOT? GET A TEAM AND GO TO HAWAII 


The only contact most recreational ath- 
letes have with international competition 
is cheering or booing events on their TV 
screens. But now every public park soft- 
ball team and pickup basketball player in 
captivity can get into the picture. Ron 
Watson, a 22-year amateur rugby player 
and former president of the Hawaii Har- 
lequins rugby club, has organized a line- 
up for 1983-84 of open international 
tournaments in softball, rugby, skiing, 
volleyball, bicycling and basketball. “The 
tournaments are an Olympics for the av- 
erage Joe and Jane,” says Watson. “Par- 
ticipants can mingle with recreational 
athletes from other countries during 
games, at the host hotels and at social 
events like banquets, mixers and fishing 
cruises.” 

Watson launched his get-togethers for 
Cinderella teams from around the world 
with a 1979 rugby tournament in Hawaii 
that attracted 32 teams from nine coun- 
tries, the largest international field in his- 
tory. The winner was the longest of long 
shots: a team from Tokanui, a New Zea- 
land farming village of 200. In fact, To- 
kanui had been a long shot just to show 
up; to raise money for their expenses, the 
players spent 18 months buying and sell- 
ing livestock, shearing sheep, gathering 
hay and auctioning off everything from 
door hinges to cars. 

Watson’s current format still encour- 
ages underdogs to enter. Each tourna- 
ment begins with round-robin play de- 
signed to gauge your level of ability, or 
your team’s, and enable you to be as- 
signed to the appropriate division for the 
remainder of the event. There are sepa- 
rate divisions for women (except in rug- 
by), over-35s and for basketball teams 
with no players over 6 feet tall. And all 
winners are presented with trophies at a 
dinner held the last night. 

Each tournament lasts a week or more, 
with warm-weather events held in Ha- 
waii and the skiing in South Lake Tahoe, 
Calif. Since some tournaments require a 
good deal of advance planning by partici- 
pants, not all events are offered annual- 
ly. For more information, call Watson at 
1-800-367-2333. END 


Only one anti-freeze 
formulation is approved 
by GM, Ford, Chrysler 

& AMC/Jeep/ Renaulf... 


Only one anti-freeze formulation has met the tough standards of all four major car 
makers. Only one formulation has won their unqualified approval for safe and effec- 
tive use in all their cars. That formulation contains a high performance corrosion 
inhibitor system called ALUGARD™ 340-2...and you'll find it in a number of major 


anti-freeze/coolant brands this year. 
All the major car makers have raised their anti-freeze performance requirements 
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engine and cooling system damage that can be caused by overheating. Anti-freeze/ 
coolants that you’ve used in the past, simply aren’t good enough today. 

If you care about your car and want to minimize costly problems, look for and 
use brands that contain ALUGARD™ 340-2. They're recommended for all new and 
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Look for the ALUGARD 340-2 Symbol on the jug label. 
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yandotte Corporation. 


THE ANTI-FREEZE FORMULA APPROVED | 
BY GM, FORD, CHRYSLER & AMC. = 


NO OTHER ANTI-FREEZE GIVES YOUR ENGINE & COOLING SYSTEM MORE OVERALL PROTECTION. | 


ALUGARD is a trademark of BASF W 


Naltiral Light 
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, AND PICTURE YOURSELF 
— WINNING OUR 
SNAPSHOT SWEEPSTAKES. 


Football season is here and to fans everywhere that means it’s Tailgatin’ Time. 
And what's more natural than tailgatin’ and the beer with the taste for food. 
So, Natural Light is sponsoring the Tailgatin’ Snapshot Sweepstakes and win- 

ning is as easy as snapping a picture. 

Simply take a photo of your next Tailgatin’ Party. Make sure Natural Light from 
Anheuser-Busch is part of the scene and you're eligible to win some terrific prizes. 

The grand prize is a brand new Pontiac Station Wagon. Other prizes include stadi- 
um size TV’s and barbecue grills. 

For all the details on the Tailgatin’ Snapshot Sweepstakes, look for the Natural 
Light display at your favorite store. 

So stock up on the Natural Light and enter the Tailgatin’ Snapshot Sweepstakes. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. See our display in your favorite store or write: P.O. Box 9035, St. Louis, Missouri 63102 for full details. Offer void where prohibited. Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Missouri 
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CULPABILITY IN CARACAS 

The reaction of U.S. Olympic Committee 
President William E. Simon to the drug 
scandal at the Pan American Games 
(page 18) is disquieting. In announcing 
that the USOC was instituting manda- 
tory random doping tests at domestic 
competitions, Simon took a long overdue 
action. At the same time, by self-righ- 
teously saying that USOC officials had 
warned athletes “time and time again” 
about the damages of drug use, he was 
obscuring his organization’s own culpa- 
bility in the doping scandal. 

USOC higher-ups knew full well that 
steroid use was widespread in the U.S. 
despite the “warnings” Simon was talk- 
ing about. They also were aware that 
many American athletes felt themselves 
at a competitive disadvantage in the face 
of what they believed to be a more scien- 
tific use of steroids and other drugs by 
Soviet-bloc rivals, and looked to Ameri- 
can coaches, officials and doctors to pro- 
vide similar assistance. And the USOC 
actually may have obliged: Tom Petra- 
noff, the American who holds the world 
record in the javelin, told SI last week 
that he had attended USOC-sponsored 
“elite-athlete” seminars at which doctors 
provided estimates of how long various 
steroids remain in the body, information 
that would be useful in trying to avoid 
detection. This was consistent with the 
USOC’s role in arranging drug testing in 
Caracas before the Games began for 10 
American weightlifters, eight of whom 
tested positive for steroids. No penalties 
were imposed because the pretesting was 
strictly “informational”; in essence, the 
USOC was providing help to American 
athletes so they wouldn’t get caught. Ap- 
parently, the USOC has been trying to 
have it both ways, dutifully cautioning 
athletes about drug use while “realistical- 
ly” helping drug users in their efforts to 
avoid detection. 

If the USOC had meant business about 
curbing drug use among this country’s 
athletes, it could have instituted manda- 
tory doping controls at domestic events 
long before last week’s announcement. 
The same is true of The Athletics Con- 
gress, the national governing body for 
track and field, which has spurned calls to 
introduce testing at U.S. championships, 
partly because of cost but also because of 


its laughable position, as enunciated last 
week by spokesman Pete Cava, that dop- 
ing tests at international meets were 
enough of a “deterrent.”’ To complete the 
picture of U.S. laxity, the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee has re- 
sisted the International Olympic Com- 
mittee’s demands for testing at the ’84 
Summer Games for excessive levels of 
testosterone and caffeine. The LAOOC 
has objected that such tests aren’t scien- 
tifically foolproof, but it’s also obvious 
that the need for testing hasn’t been taken 
seriously by LAOOC President Peter 
Ueberroth, who last January, in a refer- 
ence to drug use in sports, was almost 
flippant in telling SI’s Anita Verschoth, 
“The only real drug problem we have is 
football players taking cocaine.” 

Under the circumstances, it isn’t sur- 
prising that IOC medical authorities re- 
gard the U.S. as the least cooperative of 
major athletic nations in dealing with 
drug use by athletes. The hope is that 
now, after the developments in Caracas, 
U.S. officials will put the health of their 
athletes and a devotion to the rules ahead 
of concerns about what rival nations may 
or may not be doing. 


COMMON BOND 

During the second half of their 19-17 
preseason win over the Dolphins in Mi- 
ami, the Saints unveiled what wags im- 
mediately dubbed the all-Wilson back- 
field. Quarterback Dave Wilson, Full- 
back Tim Wilson and Running Back 
Wayne Wilson were joined by the official 
NFL football, the Wilson F 1000. 


PLEASE SPARE THIS MOUNTAIN 

Sign of the times: The National Park Ser- 
vice is asking climbers who plan on as- 
cending Mount Rainier to carry out all 
human waste. To expedite this request, 
the service is providing climbers with 
plastic bags. So heavy is the traffic on the 
two main routes to Mount Rainier’s 
peak—last year 8,358 climbers attempted 
to scale the 14,408-foot mountain—that 
the crevasses are being excessively fouled 
with excrement. As one park official, Jim 
Monheiser, delicately puts it: “They 
packed it in, so now we’re asking them to 
pack it out.” 


SCORECARD 


GUMSHOES BUT NO GUM 
Police in Los Angeles, Minneapolis and 
other cities have been distributing free 
trading cards bearing photos of local 
NFL stars on one side and crime preven- 
tion and safety tips on the other. All a 
youngster has to do is ask a policeman for 
the latest card. Cops on the beat carry a 
supply with them. In the Washington, 
D.C. area, where a grant by Frito-Lay 
Inc. enabled police to hand out three mil- 
lion Redskin trading cards last year, the 
tip on Tight End Don Warren’s card 
urged children not to leave toys in the 
yard, where they might be stolen. Safety 
Mark Murphy’s card counseled young- 
sters not to accept money, candy, gifts or 
rides from strangers. And Defensive 
Tackle Dave Butz’s cautioned them not 
to play at construction sites. 

In distributing the cards, the police are 


trying to build a rapport with children 
while also giving them some sound ad- 
vice. Sorry, kids, but bubble gum doesn’t 
come with the cards. And don’t accept 
any gum from strangers, either. 


THERE’S A MORAL HERE, COUGAR FANS 
Bloomington (Ind.) North High School’s 
football team went into its season opener 
against Indianapolis Washington two 
weeks ago with an improbable pair of los- 
ing streaks: The Cougars had lost not 
only 21 straight games but also, amazing- 
ly, every pregame coin toss over the same 
span. North proceeded to lose its 22nd 
continued 
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With this issue, SI has taken the dramatic step of moving 
into 100% color capability. 


From the newly-expanded, 2-page Table of Contents 
through Faces in the Crowd, SI gives you more fast-closing 
color photography than any other magazine in the world! 


Now every photograph in SI can reveal those small 
details that speak volumes—the red clay on Tom Seaver's knee 
when he’s throwing hard...the bruised, purple brow of Gerry 
Cooney when he’s taking too many right hands...the flecks of 
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FULL COLOR: 


blood on Herschel Walker’s jersey when he’s punishing tacklers. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, the leader in sports journalism, 


now brings you more drama, more excitement, more reading 
pleasure with every dazzling, colorful issue. 


After all, sport is a full-color adventure... 


Sports lustre 


SCORECARD continued 


straight game, 58-0, the worst defeat in 
the school’s history, but not before finally 
winning a coin flip. Which goes to show, 
we suppose, that it’s a whole lot easier to 
change one’s luck than one’s skill. 


A MAN FOR ALL DAYS 

Edwin Moses last week regained the dis- 
tinction of being the only track and field 
athlete to have the top performance in 
his specialty for each day of the week. 
That’s the word from Jed Brickner, a Los 
Angeles lawyer who keeps tabs on per- 
formances in the sport on the basis of the 
days on which they’re set (SCORECARD, 
March 10, 1980, et seg.). Moses’ world 
record in the 400-meter hurdles of 47.13 
was set on July 3, 1980—a Thursday— 
and he also has the “records” for 
Sunday (47.43), Monday (47.90), Tues- 
day (47.14), Friday (47.17) and Saturday 


(47.45). Until last week, though, Moses’ 
best for a Wednesday had been a 47.64, a 
shade slower than the 47.48 that West 
Germany’s Harald Schmid clocked on 
Sept. 8, 1982. But as Brickner notes, Mo- 
ses’ time of 47.37 in Zurich last Wednes- 
day eclipsed Schmid’s mark and restores 
the American’s mantle as the sport’s only 
“seven-day wonder.” 


AH, THOSE SUNDAY VICTORIES 

As a general rule, winning teams benefit 
more than losing teams from ticket and 
concession sales and TV revenues. Now 
comes Paul Mooney, president of both 
the Boston Bruins and the Boston Gar- 
den, to say that winning teams also save 
money in vandalism costs. Totting up 
losses from damage to the Garden after 
Bruin and Celtic games, including signs 
torn off walls, toilets plugged up by for- 


MERCY, YES, IT’S GRANNY THE GREEK 


She’s of Scottish-Welsh extraction and has 
a daughter but no grandchildren. But that 
doesn’t prevent WXFL-TV in Tampa from 
billing Carolyn Cross, the 81-year-old wid- 
ow who serves as the station’s pigskin prog- 
nosticator, as “Granny the Greek.” This 
week the white-haired retired schoolteacher 
will be starting another season providing 
weekly on-the-air picks of five NFL and five 
college games. According to the station, her 
accuracy rate since her debut in the middle 
of the ’81 season has been a solid 75% for 
the pros, even higher for the colleges. 
Granny began closely following football 
in the early ’20s after taking a job teaching 
English and Latin at Lynch (Ky.) High 


School. She and her late husband, C. Austin 
Cross, a safety inspector for U.S. Steel, root- 
ed for the University of Kentucky and 
rubbed elbows with Wildcat coaches and 
players. A Florida resident since 1963, she 
was “discovered” by WXFL sportscaster 
Dick Crippen. “She'd called me with ques- 
tions about games,” says Crippen. “The 
more we spoke, the more I realized she 
knew what she was talking about. I thought, 
‘I wonder if she can pick football games.’ ” 

Crippen’s protégée takes in as many 
games as she can on TV—‘“Mercy, yes, I like 
to watch football,” she says—but relies less 
on stats than on seat-of-the-rocking-chair 
intuition. “Granny’s not above picking St. 
Louis because she likes red birds,” says 
Crippen. She also is faithful to her favorite 
coaches, and it doesn’t hurt her accuracy 
average that they also happen to be winning 
coaches. Bear Bryant was high on Granny’s 
list because he used to coach at Kentucky, 
and she’s partial to Miami Coach Howard 
Schnellenberger because he once played 
there, and to Michigan Panther Coach Jim 
Stanley, whose team won the 1983 USFL ti- 
tle, because he was in Granny’s senior Eng- 
lish class at Lynch High. “I picked the Pan- 
thers right from the start,” she says. 

Granny recognizes that her growing fol- 
lowing includes bettors, but she refuses to 
help those who call her at home for tips. “If 
that’s what they want it for, I just don’t give 
it to them,” she says. But she quickly adds, 
“Not that I’m a goody-goody or anything.” 
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eign objects and the like, Mooney esti- 
mates that the cost of vandalism after a 
win typically amounts to about $500 
while the cost after losses soars to $5,000. 
After a Bruin tie, the bill, Mooney said, 
comes to $800 to $900. 

“When the Bruins or Celtics lose a 
game in which there are high expecta- 
tions the other way, the building bears 
the brunt of fan dissatisfaction,” Mooney 
says. “A game between the Bruins and 
the Philadelphia Flyers, for instance, 
would have a higher intensity than one 
between the Bruins and the Los Angeles 
Kings. When there’s a higher expectation 
level and the game winds up a disap- 
pointment, there’s a higher level of dam- 
age to the building.” 

Mooney says there’s little difference 
between Celtic and Bruin games in the 
amount of damage but that the night of 
the week can make a difference. “A Sun- 
day night audience is far more sedate 
generally than a Friday night audience,” 
he says. “On Sunday the fans are intent 
on getting ready to start the work week 
the next day. On a Friday, in contrast, it’s 
the start of a weekend, and the fans 
whoop it up more.” 


STARTING SMALL, MAKING IT BIG 
Seattle Seahawk Quarterback Jim Zorn 
is a product of Cal Poly-Pomona, which 
dropped football a year ago. Backup 
Quarterback Dave Krieg comes from 
Milton (Wis.) College, which didn’t just 
drop football; last year the whole school 
went out of business. And rookie Steve 
Wray, who made the Seahawks as the 
third signal-caller, played at Franklin 
(Ind.) College, which belongs to the 
Heartland Conference and has a 600- 
member student body. 

Who says you have to go to a big-time 
football school to make it as an NFL 
quarterback? 


THEY SAID IT 

e Todd Blackledge, former Penn State 
quarterback, after calling his parents to 
tell them about his lucrative contract 
with the Kansas City Chiefs: “I told them 
it was the last collect call I'd ever make.” 
e Bill Yeoman, University of Houston 
coach, bemoaning the fact that 300- 
pound senior Tackle Earl Jones has been 
declared ineligible for academic reasons: 
“He can move around pretty good. He 
just didn’t move to class too well.” END 
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A. 7x35mm ZWCE Binoculars C. Powerful 7x5Omm BCF Binoculars 
With 10° wide angle, hard-coated Field of view is 420 feet at 1|OOO 
optics, and 3-element eyepiece. yards to put you in the action. 
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Greatest 
Of Ease 


Nebraska displayed awesome offensive might as it 
opened the season by routing champion Penn State 


by JACK McCALLUM 


his time Nebraska didn’t take any chances. The last time 

Nebraska played Penn State—on Sept. 25, 1982—the 
Cornhuskers blew a three-point lead in the final four sec- 
onds and suffered a bitter 27-24 defeat. The Nittany Lions 
went on to win the national championship. On Monday 
night, though, in the inaugural Kickoff Classic at Giants Sta- 
dium in the New Jersey Meadowlands, Nebraska gave Penn 
State not the slightest opportunity to stage late-game hero- 
ics. Or, for that matter, early or mid-game heroics. Unleash- 
ing a formidable offensive attack coolly led by Quarterback 
Turner Gill, the Huskers rolled up 500 yards on the way to a 
44-6 romp that was even more one-sided than the score. 

With Penn State behind him—far, far behind—Nebraska 
Coach Tom Osborne noted afterward that a team usually 
improves the most between its first and second games of the 
season. Yikes. Heaven help Wyoming, the next victim on the 
Huskers’ schedule. 

Penn State Coach Joe Paterno said he had “grave reserva- 
tions” about playing a game in August, but he couldn’t have 
imagined just how grave his plight would be. “Ever get the 

- continued 


!-Back Paul Miles soared over the top for the touch- 
down that completed the Cornhuskers’ runaway victory. 
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NEBRASKA-PENN STATE continued 


crap kicked out of you?” he said early 
Tuesday morning, long after the lights 
had gone out. No Paterno team had been 
treated so badly since 1966, his first sea- 
son as Lion head coach, when UCLA 
beat Penn State 49-11. 


COVER PHOTOGRAPH BY HEINZ KLUETMEIER 


Nebraska stormed to a 21-0 half- 
time lead, and then Osborne mercifully 
benched most of his regulars. Trouble 
was, the Cornhuskers’ second, third and 
fourth units were just as rough on Penn 
State as the starters, and soon the num- 


Fryar was a holy terror for the Cornhuskers, hauling in four passes for a total of 81 yards. 
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Gill completed 11 of 14 throws and ruined 
the Lion defense with his option trickery. 


bers on the board read Nebraska 44, 
Penn State 0. A last-second touchdown 
did little to salve the Lions’ wounded 
pride. Actually, Penn State probably lost 
Monday night’s game last Feb: ‘18, the 
day Todd Blackledge decided to turn pro 
a year early, leaving Paterno with two 
untested quarterbacks, Doug Strang and 
Dan Lonergan. 

Nebraska, on the other hand, had 
a quarterback who stayed. Gill turned 
down a baseball offer this summer from 
the New York Yankees—he’s a short- 
stop—to direct Osborne’s option offense. 
He performed against a Penn State de- 
fense that was supposed to be even 
stronger than last year’s unit, which al- 
lowed only 48 points in the final six 
games of the regular season. Gill, who’s a 
senior, completed 11 of 14 passes for 158 
yards and one touchdown, ran for 53 
yards and a score and constantly befud- 
died the Lions with his option trickery. 
Penn State would play the pass—and 
Gill would run. Penn State would play 
the run—and Gill would pass. 

Rather than the Kickoff Classic, the 
game should have been billed as a Turner 
and the Jersey Jets jam session. The Jets 
are I-Back Mike Rozier, who comes from 
Camden, N.J., and Wingback Irving 


Fryar, who is from Mount Holly, N.J. 
Rozier carried 16 times for 71 yards, and 
Fryar caught four passes for a total of 
81 yards. High school acquaintances, 
Rozier and Fryar planned to attend Pitt 
together but chose Nebraska because, 
Fryar says, “There’s not much to do.” In 
Nebraska, that is. Gill, Rozier and Fryar 
are the major reasons that Nebraska was 
ranked so high in all the preseason polls 
(No. 2 by SI). ““There’s no doubt that the 
enthusiasm for our football team is basi- 
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cally because of the skill players,” says 
Osborne. 

On Monday night, however, Nebraska 
seemed to have 60 skill players ready for 
the Nittany Lions. After Gili scored from 
the one to put the Huskers ahead 7-0, 
Tight End Monte Engebritson, a fifth- 
year senior, broke into the open and 
caught a 19-yard touchdown pass from 
Gill on the final play of the first quarter. 
It was only the second reception of his 
career, but Engebritson made it look rou- 
tine—something out of a Kellen Wins- 
low highlight film. “It was exciting,” said 
Engebritson. 

Some 10 minutes later Todd Frain, a 
second-string tight end with no previous 
career receptions, caught a 20-yard scor- 
ing pass, running the same pattern Enge- 
britson had. “I said, ‘Wow!’ ” said Frain. 
Gill was on the bench, resting, at the 
time, and that pass was thrown by his 
backup, Nate Mason, who picked out 
Frain as the third option. Osborne says 
he wants Mason to see action in crucial 
situations, but Nebraska may not have 
many of them this year. In the third quar- 
ter Cornhusker Linebacker Mike Knox 
stepped in front of a Strang pass and re- 
turned the interception untouched for a 
27-yard touchdown, increasing Nebras- 
ka’s lead to 27-0. “I thought it was damn 
cool,” said Knox. At that point many in 
the crowd of 71,123 started to leave, and 
who could blame them? 

Impressive as the Huskers were, they 
didn’t do a particularly good job on pass 


coverage. “Seems like Penn State had a 
lot of people roaming around in our sec- 
ondary,” said Osborne. Maybe so, but 
both Strang and Lonergan passed as if 
they were alley-ooping to David Thomp- 
son. After Strang, who started, complet- 
ed an 11-yard sideline pass on his first at- 
tempt, he overthrew receivers on four of 
his next five. He then changed that pat- 
tern by throwing behind Split End Kevin 
Baugh. Early in the second quarter Pa- 
terno benched Strang and went to Loner- 
gan, answering the prayers of Lonergan’s 
mother, Alma. She had burned a candle 
every day in the hope that her son would 
get a chance. After throwing incomple- 
tions on his first five attempts, Lonergan 
gave Penn State some life by hitting 
Flanker Tim Robinson for a 39-yard gain. 
But Lonergan then overthrew Baugh on a 
fourth-and-two rollout at the Nebraska 
15, and that ended that. 

While Penn State has a quarterback 
problem that may not be resolved until 
Paterno gets out on the high school re- 
cruiting trail, Nebraska is sitting pretty 
with Gill—and Mason, too. Perhaps Pa- 
terno and Osborne ought to work out the 
first trade in college football history: Ma- 
son to Penn State in return for two blue- 
chip recruits from Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

As for Gill, he can do it all. He rarely 
drops back because he’s equally effective 
rolling left or right—and forcing the de- 
fense to think run. “Roll left, roll right, 
crawl left, crawl right,” said Fryar. 
“Turner can do anything.” And though 
Gill no longer has 6’ 3”, 290-pound Cen- 
ter Dave Rimington, college football’s 
lineman of the year in 1981 and ’82 and 
now a Cincinnati Bengal, blocking for 
him, he does have 6’ 4”, 270-pound 
Right Guard Dean Steinkuhler to clear 
away prospective tacklers. 

Like the other Huskers, Steinkuhler 
wasn’t exactly doing handstands after the 
game. He had his act together. “It’s kind 
of early to call us an offensive machine,” 
he said. “We can’t let this game go to our 
heads. The difference may have been that 
we were better conditioned. They were 
sucking air early.” 

Right you are, Dean. And late, too. 
The Classic was no contest. END 


An exasperated Paterno had no answers 
for Tailback Jon Williams or anyone else. 
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ast Saturday morning, dressed in cut- 

off blue jeans and a striped Pan 
American Games T shirt, William E. Si- 
mon, president of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, sat on the patio of his sum- 
mer home on Long Island, the beach 
grass rippling in the wind behind him. Si- 
mon was talking tough about drugs. “It’s 
about time the athletes understand we 
mean business,” he said. “This is a prob- 
lem that is going to destroy the interna- 
tional Olympic movement if we allow it 
to continue. It’s an evil and we are going 
to stamp it out. The athletes are going to 
find out that the game is over.” 

The game may or may not be over, but 
after last week’s events, it’s no longer be- 
ing ignored. Even as Simon spoke, the IX 
Pan Am Games were proceeding apace 


Caracas: 
A Scandal 
And A 


Warning 


The drug revelations that rocked 
the Pan Am Games put in motion 
a stringent new cleanup campaign 


by CRAIG NEFF 
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in Caracas amid the turmoil of one of the 
broadest, most heavily publicized drug 
scandals ever to hit amateur sports. Bio- 
chemistry had quickly supplanted balon- 
cesto and beisbol as the focus of atten- 
tidn at the games, which had become a 
cacophony of misinformation and chaos. 
By the end of competition Sunday night, 
11 weightlifters, a bicyclist, a fencer, a 
sprinter and a shotputter—15 athletes, all 
male, from the U.S., Cuba, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Nicaragua, Argentina, Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, Chile and the Domini- 
can Republic—had been disqualified; 
urinalysis tests administered to them by 
the games’ state-of-the-art doping-con- 
trol lab had detected traces of one or 
more of the nearly 100 substances— 
ranging from eye drops to anabolic ste- 
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roids—banned by the International 
Olympic Committee. Among those 
caught was America’s top Olympic 
weightlifting prospect, Jeff Michels, who 
was found to have too high a level of tes- 
tosterone. The possibility remained that 
more disqualifications would be an- 
nounced this week. 

Never before had drug tests trapped so 
many at a single event, prompting rumors 
that the equipment and procedures being 
used in Caracas were part of a new, more 
sophisticated technology. That was un- 
true. “The identical machinery and 
methods have been used for several 
years,” said Dr. Manfred Donike, who, 
along with members of his staff from the 
Cologne, West Germany, College of 
Sports, was performing the tests. Yet 
confusion about the testing led to a vari- 
ety of disturbing happenings. 

On Tuesday morning 12 U.S. track 
and field athletes flew home. One of 
them, pole vaulter Mike Tully, would re- 
turn three days later. Meanwhile, at the 
Stadio Olimpico, a suspiciously large 
number of track and field athletes either 
were scratched from their events or with- 


Michels lost three gold medals after testing 
revealed an excessive testosterone ratio. 


USOC President Simon said, “The athletes are going to find out the game is over.” 


drew with sudden “injuries,” presumably 
to avoid the risk of being tested. Several 
of those in the throwing events, facing 
automatic testing if they won, performed 
comically—or pathetically—below their 
capabilities. Since all winners were test- 
ed (as were a smattering of other athletes 
chosen at random), they obviously were 
hoping to stay out of the caldron by going 
into the tank. 

The developments cast a shadow on all 
of track and field. The long-standing ru- 
mors of widespread drug use in the sport 
seemed to be confirmed all at once. Sud- 
denly sounding distressingly plausible 
was the statement made by world-rec- 
ord-holding hurdler Edwin Moses that 
50% or more of America’s world-class 
track and field athletes were using drugs 
to try to improve their performances. “I 
didn’t want to believe that,” said U.S. 
hurdler James King last week. “After 
this, I have to.” 

But the Pan Am fiasco had other ama- 
teur athletes throughout the world won- 
dering what to believe—and hoping that 
the questions raised in Caracas will be 
answered before Los Angeles, 1984: Will 
the widespread use of performance-im- 
proving drugs at last be eradicated 
through high-technology testing, as Si- 
mon claims will be the case? Had those 


12 Americans who left Caracas been part 
of a setup by the USOC to be some kind 
of example to the rest of the world, as 
most of them believed? Or did the whole 
embarrassing affair result from misman- 
agement, misinformation and poor com- 
munications between U.S. team officials 
and the athletes in their charge? 

“We protected their rights to the best 
of our ability,” says Simon of those 12 
Americans. As for Michels and other ath- 
letes who were disqualified, Simon says, 
“The fact is, they broke the law, and the 
fact is, they knew what the law was, and 
the fact is that they knew what the penal- 
ty was. And them’s the rules, so don’t 
complain if you get caught. No sympathy 
here, thank you.” Simon was adamant on 
the point. “They have been warned time 
and time again,” he said repeatedly last 
week. “It’s about time they understood 
we mean business.” 

Simon’s claim that athletes knew 
months in advance about the strictness of 
the Pan Am testing irked many of the 
Americans. “How could anyone know 
that we were warned unless he was there 
to see us get warned?” countered shot- 
putter Ian Pyka, one of those who flew 
home on Tuesday. However, according 
to Pete Cava, spokesman for The Athlet- 
ics Congress, the U.S. governing body for 
track and field, the top eight finishers in 
each event at the national championships 
in June received a three-page memo list- 
ing the five categories of banned sub- 
stances and noting that testing would be 
done at all major summer meets, includ- 
ing the Pan Am Games, with a special 
warning against usage of “eye drops, 
nose drops or cold remedies.” Of course, 
not all the Pan Am team members were 
among the top eight at the TAC nation- 
als. Pyka, for instance, finished ninth. 

Also, Larry Ellis, the 1984 Olympic 
men’s coach, sent a letter to major track 
coaches and clubs warning about testing 
at summer meets. “The testing,” Ellis 
wrote, “is of such a sophisticated nature 
that . . . drug use six months prior to the 
day of the test can be verified.” 

However, many U.S. athletes insist 
they were not told of the strictness of the 
testing until they had gathered at a pre- 
Pan Am Games camp in Hollywood, Fla. 
in the first weeks of August. At that time, 

continued 
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few in the U.S. delegation had even seen 
the Caracas lab, and there was talk that 
because of organizational problems in 
Venezuela, there might not be any testing 
at all. The main source of information for 
the athletes was Dr. Evie Dennis, U.S. 
chief of mission for the games, who had 
heard about the lab while doing advance 
work in Caracas. “I knew then they 
weren’t fooling around,” she 
says. “I called and told [U.S. 
team manager] Joe [Vigil], ‘I 
don’t know if anyone of 
yours is taking drugs. I don’t 
have any reason to think so, 
but if anyone is or has, tell 
him for God’s sake go 
home.’ ” 

Amateur athletes have 
long heard scare stories 
about tough drug tests, and 
except for rare instances 
they have always remained 
that—scare stories. Some 
athletes jokingly refer to 
them as “sink tests,” be- 
cause the carefully obtain- 
ed urine samples invariably 
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end up showing nothing and being 
poured down the sink. “ ‘Hey, it can’t go 
six months back [to check for ste- 
roids]’—that’s what I heard people say- 
ing,” says sprinter Jackie Washington. 
Whatever else is true, it’s clear that the 
athletes had heard at least something 
about potentially strict testing by the 
time they arrived in Caracas. Then on 
Monday, Aug. 22, came blunt warnings 
about it. In meetings with American doc- 


Donike said the U.S. had been lax in-testing athletes for drugs. 


Test procedures at Caracas were the same 
as those used at the World Championships. 


tors and coaches less than 48 hours be- 
fore track and field competition was to 
begin, the athletes were told that the uri- 
nalysis equipment set up in Caracas was 
the most sophisticated and sensitive ever 
used, that it could detect illegal sub- 
stances put into their bodies years earlier, 
perhaps at any point in their lives. 
“These doctors came with facts,” re- 
calls Pyka. “In the past, everything was 
hearsay.” 

Never mind that the doctors’ “facts” 
were mostly incorrect, and that by week’s 
end the U.S. would be suffering one of 
the most embarrassing episodes in the 
history of amateur sports in this country; 
at least the doctors made the athletes sit 
up and listen. Says King, ‘“‘A lot of guys 
got scared.” 

The athletes’ fears increased consider- 
ably when it was announced on Monday 
that seven weightlifters had tested posi- 
tive for steroids. The lifters would not 
only be stripped of 12 newly won Pan 
Am medals, but in all likelihood lose 
their 1984 Olympic eligibility as well. 
One of them, Cuba’s Daniel Nufiez, 
would also lose a world record. Suddenly 
rumors were swirling around Caracas. At 
least 40 athletes had already been caught, 
went one. Another had it that the testing 
equipment could indeed trace drug use 
back to childhood. Another: This was a 
premeditated crackdown, designed to rid 
all amateur sports of drug use before the 
°84 Olympics. Not surprisingly, when 
U.S. Chief Medical Officer Dr. Roy 
Bergman and head track 
Coach John Randolph ar- 
ranged a Monday afternoon 
briefing session to explain 
the testing procedures, some 
20 members of the men’s 
team showed up. 

“If you have any doubts 
about your own case,” Ran- 
dolph told them, “you can 
choose to go home.” One of 
those with doubts was Pyka. 
Fearing he might test posi- 
tive because he had taken an 
over-the-counter deconges- 
tant, Sudafed, for a sinus 
problem he’d developed two 
weeks earlier, Pyka had 
already decided to leave. 


Would a test find lingering traces of Su- 
dafed in his system? If so, would he be 
disqualified—and thereby lose his Olym- 
pic eligibility? U.S. team doctors, not en- 
tirely certain what the testing equipment 
could or could not find, would not give 
him a satisfactory answer. Nor would the 
doctors advise javelin thrower Duncan 
Atwood, who was also concerned about 
Sudafed, or sprinter Brady Crain, who 
had been taking medication for strep 
throat. 

“I began to talk to the coaches,” says 
Atwood. “They weren’t sure, so we tried 
to talk to the doctors. And the doctors 
weren’t sure either.” Says Pyka, “All we 
knew was that guys were going down like 
flies before us in the weightlifting.” And 
that wasn’t encouraging. At 9 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, just seven hours be- 
fore the opening of the track competi- 
tion, Pyka, Atwood and 10 teammates 
boarded Pan Am Flight 218 for New 
York. 

Their departure was shocking enough. 
What was equally difficult to believe was 
the way the USOC handled it. The 12 
athletes—Pyka, Atwood, Tully, Crain, 
Dave McKenzie, the U.S. record holder 
in the hammer throw, triple-jumper Mike 
Marlow, shotputter Jesse Stuart, discus 
throwers Paul Bishop and Greg McSe- 
veney, hammer thrower John McArdle, 
long-jumper Randy Williams, and hur- 
dler Mark Patrick—had put their trust in 
their coaches and the USOC staff. “I 
found out these tests were very strong 
and were picking up allergy medicine. . . 
and, of course, the steroids,’ says 
Atwood. “Then I heard that wasn’t true, 
that they were only picking up steroids. 
Then I heard, no, the tests were picking 
up everything. So there was an informa- 
tion problem.” Says Pyka, “It was like 
going into a dark cave, not knowing 
whether there is something in it or not.” 

The athletes assumed, naively, that 
they would be able to leave Caracas qui- 
etly, no questions asked, without media 
coverage. Not so. A van full of reporters 
and TV cameramen followed them as 
they left the athletes’ village by bus at 
6:30 a.m., and even more greeted them at 
Simon Bolivar Airport. “They filmed us 
and tried to ask questions like ‘Have you 
stopped beating your wife?’”’ says 
Atwood. Such attention was nothing 
compared to what they would receive at 
home. The story was front-page news 
and on all the newscasts. All of this added 


Pyka chose to go home rather than jeopardize his Olympic hopes because of cold pills. 


to the athletes’ feelings of betrayal. 

As the 12 were leaving Venezuela, 
Dennis was addressing a press confer- 
ence on behalf of the USOC. “Their indi- 
vidual decisions to withdraw should not 
be taken as an implication of guilt,” she 
said. But the remainder of Dennis’ state- 
ment—a condemnation of drug use and 
praise for the strict Pan Am testing— 
clearly implied such guilt and left the im- 
pression that the point of the exercise 
was to make an example of the Caracas 
12. (Or 13, as the USOC incorrectly reck- 
oned it, adding decathlete Gary Bas- 
tien—who had injured his leg but never 
did leave—to the list of departees.) Vigil 
told a Caracas newspaper later that day, 
“I think it’s pretty obvious why they 
went home. We've realized for a long 
time that sensitive testing would turn 
away athletes. It’s really too bad.” But 
should it have been assumed that all 12 
(or 13 or 11, since Tully, fed up with his 
harassment back in the States, returned 
and won Friday’s pole vault competition 
with a jump of 17’ 10%”) had been using 
steroids or other drugs? The Western 


press formed that impression. And here 
is how Moscow handled the news: So- 
vietsky Sport said the U.S. athletes with- 
drew because “they were frightened that 
their drug habits might be exposed.” Tass 
reported that U.S. athletes now expect 
medical experts to work with the USOC 
to find “new and better methods of de- 
ception” to avoid detection. of drugs. 
Tass made no mention of the disqualified 
Cubans. 

None of the 12 Americans admitted to 
steroid use. Williams said he left Caracas 
because his wife had recently given birth. 
Patrick claimed he had a shoulder injury. 
Tully cited “personal business.” “I don’t 
doubt that some of the reasons were le- 
gitimate,” says Ellis. “I don’t doubt that 
some of them were on steroids.” 

As their flight carried them toward 
New York, the athletes moved about the 
aisles, visiting with each other, think- 
ing—erroneously—that the worst was 
over. But they also talked conspiracy the- 
ory. One athlete said, “The word was 
that the medical staff from the Pan Am 
Games called the USOC in the United 
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States and talked to a doctor regarding 
the testing procedure and what to do 
about any athlete who may have a prob- 
lem. They were told by that doctor, ‘Let 
them get caught.’ ” 

Says Pyka, “The more we talked, the 
more it looked like we were set up.” 
Atwood was surprised by the uncommon 
helpfulness of USOC officials. “It was 
very easy for me to leave,” Atwood says. 
“{I was told] ‘We have a ticket for you, 
we have flights for you.’ ” And then, says 
McKenzie, “The press was waiting for us. 
It was a little too much of a coincidence.” 
Some of the athletes felt that because 
they were “third string” they were ex- 
pendable, while the U.S.’s best—those 
who competed at the World Champion- 
ships in Helsinki—were protected. Their 
guess was that if there was a plot, or a 
cover-up, Simon was directing it, moti- 
vated by a desire to wipe out drug use for 
all time. They were certain that Simon 
had known for months about the strin- 
gent testing planned for Caracas and thus 
bore the responsibility for failing to give 
them adequate warning. 

They may have been giving Simon too 
much credit. At any rate, even as the ath- 
letes traded theories in the aircraft’s 
coach section, Simon was sitting in first 
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Bergman (above) said no drug would 
go undetected. Dennis implied the 
departing Americans were guiltless. 
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class on the very same plane. Though Si- 
mon had had reservations on the flight 
for months, his departure from Caracas 
just as the U.S. team was becoming em- 
broiled in a major controversy seemed 
somehow inappropriate. “We were try- 
ing to figure out who he was and what he 
looked like,” said Atwood. “Nobody had 
the nerve to go up and talk to him. In my 
opinion, he had a lot to do with the mis- 
information that was flying around.” 

Misinformation was bountiful. On 
Tuesday afternoon four more lifters were 
disqualified, including Michels, whose 
testosterone measurement exceeded the 
legal limit set for the games. Said Mi- 
chels, who had won three gold medals in 
the 242-pound class, ““We were told that 
steroids is the only thing they look for, 
but that other things’—he cited Visine 
and hemorrhoid creams—‘“‘could screw 
up the results.” Which sounds like some- 
thing other than a precise medical 
explanation. 

“T told a member of the weightlifting 
staff all the details of the testing,” says 
Bergman, refusing to name the staff 
member. “He said he would pass it on to 
the team members. I now believe his rec- 
ommendations to them differed in some 
portions from mine.” 

The treatment of the U.S. weightlift- 
ing team in Caracas included another un- 
orthodoxy. Unlike any other American 
athletes at the games, a group of 10 lifters 
were tested for steroids before the com- 
petition. Eight of the 10 tested positive. 
The eight weren’t identified, but at least 
some of them competed anyway. All ap- 
parently avoided being tested following 
competition—thanks to the combination 


of luck and their failure to win. Interest- 
ingly enough, Michels had tested nega- 
tive before the competition both for ana- 
bolic steroids and testosterone, according 
to his coaches. 

No one has challenged the IOC’s list 
of banned substances. Many U.S. ath- 
letes, after all, have long claimed that 
they need to use steroids just to keep up 
with the Russians and East Germans. But 
even if, as Simon says, the American ath- 
letes were warned about testing well in 
advance of Caracas, they could not have 
been given complete, accurate informa- 
tion about the nature of the testing. 
Through the very end of the Pan Am 
Games, much of what U.S. athletes, 
coaches and doctors persisted in believ- 
ing about the testing machinery and pro- 
cedures was simply wrong. As Donike 
said, and contrary to what most everyone 
in Caracas thought, the $200,000 worth 
of equipment used there—two mass 
spectrometers, four gas chromatographs 
and two computer printout machines, all 
American-made by Hewlett-Packard— 
was Virtually identical to that used to test 
athletes in Helsinki and at last year’s soc- 
cer World Cup in Madrid. Donike was 
also in charge of those two labs. “Abso- 


lutely nothing is being done differently 
here,” he said. 

But U.S. officials and athletes kept in- 
sisting that there had to be differences, 
particularly since at Helsinki no one had 
tested positive for any banned sub- 
stances. ““We’d been told that this was 
the same testing situation as at Helsinki,” 
said Atwood. “But Dr. Bergman was say- 
ing that was not true.” Bergman was un- 
der the impression that the sophisticated 
equipment could detect steroid use as far 
back in a subject’s life as the testers 
wished, to birth if applicable, while Don- 
ike—who presumably knew what he was 
talking about—said the drugs could not 
be detected more than three months af- 
ter they were discontinued. Even at 
week’s end Bergman was saying, “The 
equipment here is calibrated differently 
from Helsinki. This is much more 
sensitive.” 

“There is no such calibration,” re- 
sponded Donike. “There is no dial you 
can turn, no ‘sensitivity 1,’ ‘sensitivity 6,’ 
‘sensitivity 10.’ ” 

Yet if the machinery was no different, 
why were so many athletes caught? 

“Maybe because they were stupid, you 
know,” said Donike. 


“There’s always an ongoing struggle 
between the athletes and the chemists,” 
said Dr. Anthony Daly, medical director 
of the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing 
Committee. “And most times, I’d say, the 
athletes are a little bit ahead. But I think 
this time the chemists came up first.” 

A major disadvantage to U.S. athletes 
at an event like the Pan Am Games is 
that they have rarely experienced any 
kind of drug testing while competing at 
home. TAC, for example, has steadfastly 
refused to test athletes, even at national 
championship meets. On May 4, Dennis 
wrote to TAC Executive Director Ollan 
Cassell: “It seems to me that our concern 
with results . . .and our reluctance to car- 
ry out the testing because of what we 
may find is an open admission that this 
[illegal drug use] is occurring and indeed 
that we are condoning same.” 

Not only has Dennis pushed for test- 
ing, so have the medical committees of 
the International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration (IAAF) and the IOC. The USS. 
has been more lax than Western Europe- 
an countries in testing for drugs, and at 
the end of last week Donike said, “I hope 
that some in the United States have 
learned a lesson.” 


Tully journeyed 9,000 miles in three days, 
then won the gold medal in the pole vault. 


On Long Island, Simon said that the 
USOC, using powers granted it by Con- 
gress under the Sports Act of 1978, 
would assume full responsibility for the 
testing of American athletes. ““We need a 
uniform procedure, a procedure that ev- 
erybody understands, [so] that every- 
body knows what’s banned, who’s going 
to be tested and what’s going to be done 
after.” 

But should it have taken such an em- 
barrassing situation to force Simon to 
take action? Says 1984 Olympic women’s 
track and field Coach Brooks Johnson: 
“Everybody in any responsible position 
in amateur athletics, particularly in 
Olympics, knows that drugs have been a 
problem. To take this aggressive stance 
all of a sudden seems to be a dime late 
and a dollar short.” 

The USOC’s move into drug testing 
may be interpreted by some national gov- 
erning bodies as an encroachment onto 
their own turf. Advised that drug testing 
will no longer be TAC’s prerogative, 
Cava said, “Mr. Simon apparently knows 
more about the rules of international 
track and field than we do, I guess.” But 
does TAC acknowledge this assumption 
of power by the USOC? “Beats me,” said 
Cava. “The guy [Simon] says a lot of stuff 
that leads anybody who’s in sports to 
kinda sit there and say, ‘Wait a minute. 
What is he talking about?’ ” 

“TAC is going to be a problem any- 
way, because they always are,” said Si- 
mon, adding that “one can view a con- 
flict of interest in the national governing 
bodies doing their own testing.” Asked if 
he planned to confer with TAC’s Cassell 
in setting up the testing, Simon said, “T 
have absolutely no idea.... What I say 
stands anyway, so it doesn’t make any 
difference.” 

Simon said he would appoint “‘a group 
of experts,” including Bergman, to rec- 
ommend testing procedures. 

“This has been a time bomb waiting to 
explode—everybody knew that this 
abuse was occurring,” said Simon. “We 
did a lot of talking about it and now [it’s] 
time for action. . . . | promise you that we 
are going to have the procedures in place 
that to the best of all of our ability will 
end this evil once and for all.” 


Let us all hope so. END 
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Fast Finish To A Long Summer 


Sydney Maree had struggled since 
June, but at Cologne he finally let 
go—and broke the world 1,500 mark 

by KENNY MOORE 


|' seemed to Sydney Maree that he had 
tried so hard, and done so little. “I 
didn’t know why I wasn’t running well,” 
he said Sunday night, his mood at once 
expansive and reflective, for this was im- 
portant to get down. This was history 
now. “The whole summer was just a long 
struggle. I was amazed at what a month’s 
layoff could do to me.” 

On June 28, reaching the tape in a 
3,000-meter race in Oslo, Maree had felt 
a tightness in his right hamstring. By the 
end of his victory lap, he was limping— 
and knew it was a pull. He flew home to 
Villanova, Pa. and took nearly a month 
off from the circuit to heal. 

Sound once more, he began intense 
training for the Helsinki World Champi- 
onships. The effort so tired him that he 
failed to make the 1,500 final, but he 
pressed on. His history is one of bloom- 
ing late in a season. In September 1981, 
in Rieti, Italy, he ran his best mile, 
3:48.83, and beat 1,500-meter record 
holder Steve Ovett when most of the rest 
of the world’s best milers had long since 
gone home exhausted. 

“T don’t race indoors,” Maree said. “I 
do distance and strength training instead. 
I don’t start any speed work until late 
April. By June, at our TAC nationals, I’m 
competitive, but it is still my strength 
that carries me. I’m not relaxed. It’s usu- 
ally only now, in August in Europe, that I 
get my real speed, that I feel comfortable, 
say, with running a 1:52 half and keeping 
going.” 

But the comfort, the rhythmic ease he 
had known in other years, refused to 
come. On Aug. 17, he ran a 3:50.30 mile 
in Berlin behind Steve Scott’s 3:49.21. 
Six days later, he ran a 3:53.41 mile in 


Maree saw 3:31.24 up on the clock, but 
its significance didn’t register immediately. 


Oslo behind Ovett’s 3:50.49. No prog- 
ress. In each he had run as hard as he 
could, and it showed. His arms thrashed; 
his stride was reaching and clumsy. 
Maree at his best is none of those things. 

He began to wonder whether he 
shouldn’t just write off the season and go 
home. He was highly regarded by the 
other runners because of his past accom- 
plishments and his example of effort, but 
they began to leave him out of their cal- 
culations concerning who would be fac- 
tors in the last lap. He was becoming a 
member of the supporting cast. 

There were three major meets in Eu- 
rope last week, and each featured a 1,500. 
Maree would run in two of them, Brus- 
sels on Friday night and Cologne on Sun- 
day. But first, on Wednesday, there was 
Zurich, where any talk of records swirled 
around the person of Scott. Scott had lost 
the slow, disappointingly tactical Helsin- 
ki 1,500 to Great Britain’s Steve Cram, 
but more by kicking too late than by in- 
adequate swiftness. Indeed, Scott had 
gained on Cram all the way down the 
stretch. Over a full, hard-paced 1,500, it 
seemed, things would be different. 

But Scott didn’t find Cram in Zurich. 
The evening before, in Oslo, Cram had 
run the year’s fastest 800, a 1:43.61. 
Maree had seen him do it. Cram then de- 
cided he would enter the 1,500 in Brus- 
sels. However, Scott would run the 3,000 
there. “I set up my schedule months 
ago,” said Scott. “I’m not going to be re- 
duced to chasing him. He knows where 
I’m racing.” Setting rec- 
ords, then, seemed to be 
Scott’s only chance at 
proving his superiority to 
the tall young Briton. 

Rabbit Collin McClive 
of the U.S. towed the 
Zurich field through 800 
in 1:55.65, but faltered 
abruptly, leaving Mike 
Boit in front. Boit did his 
best, and with 400 to go 
the time was 2:38. That 
meant a 53-second clos- 
ing lap by Scott would 
earn him Ovett’s world 
record of 3:31.36. But 
Scott stayed third behind 
Boit and Spain’s José 
Abascal until 250 to go, 
and then it was Abascal 


who moved into first. Scott passed him 
on the last turn, and edged away down 
the stretch. Switzerland’s Pierre Deleze 
came on for second. 

Scott’s time was 3:32.71, the second- 
fastest of the year, and he confessed to 
nerves. “I was more tense for this than at 
Helsinki,” he said. “I was tight. And con- 
servative. There was pressure here be- 
cause of the conscious record try.” 

John Walker of New Zealand was 
fourth in 3:34.29. The most experienced 
judge of these things, Walker said, 
“Cram ought to break the world record 
in Brussels. He can run from the front, 
and he’s had terrific preparation. Scotty 
is equally capable, but he’s not as positive 
right now. He needed to be more aggres- 
sive that last lap.” 

Two nights later, on Brussels’ patched 
and worn track, Cram gave an object les- 
son in decisive running. He followed rab- 
bit Sam Koskei of Kenya, instructing him 
at times in the pace, to a 1:53.20 for 800. 
Rather than fold, Koskei kept right on for 
another 200 meters. 

“I’m not going to go for any record if 
someone doesn’t do the third lap,” Cram 
had said. Yet when Koskei went wide 
and abandoned him with 500 to run, 
Cram didn’t hesitate. He set out for 
home. At the bell the time was 2:36.20. “I 
wanted 2:35,” said Cram. “I thought | 
wasn’t going to do it.” 

No doubts showed in his long, forceful 
stride, or on his eager face. He passed 
1,200 in 2:49.64, and the crowd rose, 


While the world listened in, Maree called Pennsylvania with the news. 
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howling in anticipation. He had left a 
fine field 15 yards behind, evoking the 
1981 Brussels mile, in which Sebastian 
Coe set the still-standing world record of 
3:47.33. In the last 100 of Cram’s race, 
his teeth were clenched, and his head 
bobbed with the strain. As he crossed the 
line, the crowd erupted in a great groan, 
inappropriate for such a compelling run, 
but they had been watching the clock, 
and it had stopped at 3:31.66, a bare .30 
from the record, the fourth-fastest ever, 
and the 1,500 of the year, so far. 

“That’s the problem with going for 
records,” Cram said later. “If you build 
yourself up for one, and you miss, then 
you’re disappointed, even if you’ve run 
great. Look, I just ran a PR by two sec- 
onds. I can’t be unhappy with that. It’s 
good simply to know I’m still running 
well. I don’t believe you can stay in top 
form for more than a few weeks.” 

“Well, then,” said Chris Brasher of the 
London Observer, who had paced Roger 
Bannister to the first sub-four-minute 
mile, “Why not attack something?” 

Cram, a casual man, said, “I'd like to 
run in Cologne or Koblenz, but I’m being 
fair to myself. I don’t seem driven to do 
everything at once.” 

And there were other things, impor- 
tant things. “I’ve promised to be home 
{in the North of England] in early Sep- 
tember. My fiancé needs moral support. 
It will be her first day of teaching at 
Monkseaton Middle School.” Thus it was 
clear that Britain has produced another 
miler of wondrous confi- 
dence and balance. So 
impressive was his long, 
lonely drive to the finish 
that it had, even in. the 
eyes of Scott partisans, 
legitimized Cram’s Hel- 
sinki win. 

Maree, by dismal con- 
trast, had gotten poor po- 
sition at the start, spent 
much of the race in the 
second lane, and finished 
fourth in 3:35.39, 25 
yards behind. “I felt a 
little better than in the 
earlier races,” he said. 
“They got away early, 
but it seemed like I ran 
O.K. near the finish.” 

So that night he began 

continued 
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SYDNEY MAREE continued 


to think about Cologne. “I need to go out 
hard. I’m not one who can run the last 
800 in 1:48. I need a few seconds to play 
with at the end. I decided that in Co- 
logne, I would go from the beginning. 
whatever pace the rabbit went. I said. if I 
die, then I die. But I had to see what I 
could do running my way. All | wanted 
was a 3:33 or maybe a 3:32.” 

His best was 3:32.12, set last year. 
“You know the mile record has always 
seemed a possibility to me. But I didn’t 
think I had the speed for the 1.500 rec- 


Brussels fans groaned at Cram’s 3:31.66. 


ord. No, I thought of Cologne more as a 
tune-up race, the way it has been for me 
in the past.” 

The early rabbit at Cologne was Bern- 
hard Knoche, and he tore through the 
first 200 in around 25 seconds—suicidal 
pace. Half-miler David Mack of the San- 
ta Monica Track Club assumed second, 
and Maree was third. Maree yelled at 
Knoche to slow down, but still they 
passed 400 in a whistling 54.62. They al- 
ready had a gap on the rest of the field. 
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“We all thought he'd die.” said Walker. 

Knoche slipped aside at 600, and 
Mack took over. “He said, ‘Come on, 
Sydney, hang on,’ ” said Maree later. As 
he led, Mack kept half-turning his head, 
keeping track of his charge. “He talked to 
me the whole way,” said Maree. “* ‘Come 
on, man, all the way: you’re there, man, 
comeon....” 

Mack hit the 800 in 1:52.80. It had not 
looked that fast. “Mack is so smooth, he 
made me feel easy,” said Maree. Too, 
Maree had no clear idea of the pace. His 
mind was completely filled with the sim- 
ple imperatives of staying with Mack and 
staying relaxed. He was not the same run- 
ner he had been in Berlin or Brussels. 
The feathery flow had returned. 

Just before the 1,000, Mack had to 
turn Maree out on his own. It was just 
where all help had left Cram. Maree sped 
on, but the crowd of 55,000 didn’t rise to 
him with resounding encouragement. He 
didn’t look as if he needed it. “I never felt 
in any difficulty,” Maree would say. “It 
was the most even pace I have ever run.” 

With a lap to go, the time was just un- 
der 2:35. This was where Cram had 
hoped to be two nights before. Maree 
looked back and saw no one. He still had 
no idea of the time. He ran the first curve 
of the last lap and passed 1,200 in 
2:49.36. 

Down the backstretch and into the fi- 
nal curve, he sustained that effortless 
stride. The crowd still seemed to be po- 
litely rewarding the esthetic beauty of it, 
unaware of the speed. But the athletes 
knew. Don Paige. a teammate of Maree’s 
in their Villanova days, ran onto the 
track and gestured and shouted for 
Maree to drop his arms and pump them 
as he kicked. 

“When he hit 200 to go, I knew he had 
a world record,” said Paige. “His biggest 
asset is that he seems to love pain. But he 
never really tied up. Jumbo [Elliott, their 
revered coach at Villanova, who died 24% 
years ago] was probably up there going, 
‘Yeah, Sydney, oh, yeah, my Sydney.’ ” 

With about 100 meters to run, Joe 
Douglas, coach at the Santa Monica 
T.C., yelled the time at Maree: “Three- 
fifteen.” Only then did Maree under- 
stand where this run had brought him. 

“T knew I could make the last 100 in 16 
seconds,” Maree said. “Yet I never really 
opened up. I just said, ‘I’ve got to run 
through the tape.’ ” In the last 20 meters, 
he began to struggle. “Only then did I 


push. Just to get done.” 


He crossed the line. The crowd looked 
at the clock. And gave forth an exhala- 
tion of stunned confusion. “I was the 
same way.” said Maree. “I stared at the 
clock. It didn’t register.” Walker, finish- 
ing third in 3:34.55, came up behind him, 
grabbed his shoulders, and said, “Syd- 
ney. you've done it!” Maree looked again; 
it hit him, and he went to his knees in 
thanksgiving. 

The time was 3:31.24, which was .12 
faster than Ovett’s record. “My only 
thought was that it had been so easy,” 
said Maree. “It was harder to run the 3:35 
the other night than this. Now I keep ask- 
ing that question, why so easy?” 

He jogged on the infield grass along 
with second-placer Deleze (3:34.22) and 
Walker. This was the ninth world-record 
race Walker has been in, counting two of 
his own. Walker was talking animatedly 
to Maree, gesturing earnestly. 

Then Maree ran to a phone in the 
press row and called his wife, Lisa. “The 
record is for them.” he said while waiting 
to be put through. “For my daughter Na- 
talya and my wife, for Lisa. . . . 

“Hello, Lisa, how are you? Guess 
what? A new world record. . . . 

“In the 1.500 meters. ... Mel... 

“Lisa, it’s afternoon there. Why are 
you sleeping in the afternoon? O.K., now 
that you’re awake, I’m calling to tell you 
my time today—3:31.24. The record was 
$3136: <.:5 

“Lisa, are you crying? I just went with 
the pacemaker. Walker and a few others 
were in it. Hey. hey, Lisa. please don’t 
cry, O.K.?” 

It was then that Pierre Quinon of 
France took advantage of the no-limits 
atmosphere Maree had created and 
broke the world pole vault record by a 
centimeter, with 5.82 meters (19’ 1”). A 
boyish, curly-haired charmer of 21, he 
had the bar put at the astronomical 
height of six meters (19’ 8”). “Not to 
make it.” Quinon said after he'd failed. 
“Just to show. to feel what it would be 
like.” 

Amid the cheers echoing for that, 
Walker revealed what he’d been telling 
Maree after the race. “I was advising 
him.” he said, grinning. “I said to go 
home, to not stay and set himself up to be 
knocked off next week. I said enjoy it. 
These things don’t last.” 

Which is exactly what Maree plans to 
do in a few days. “I can sleep now,” he 
said. “I came here the hungry one. Now | 
am content.” END 


One size doesnt 


necessarily fit all. 


In our years of building 
the leading line of wagons, 
we've found there is no 
such thing as a “typical 
wagon buyer.’ So we build 
three distinct sizes of wag- 
ons. And, because a wagon 
is still a car, we surround the 
cargo space with an auto- 
mobile that doesn’t give up 
a thing in comfort and road 
worthiness. 


Ford Escort. 


Escort is Americas best- 
selling wagon based on the 
most recent 1983 model 
year R. L. Polk registrations. 
It has 27.8 cubic feet of 
cargo room (58.4 cubic feet 
rear seat down). Its front- 
wheel drive makes it a great 
all-weather wagon. And its 
four-wheel independent 
suspension, (a feature 
absent on other American 
front-wheel-drive 
wagons) gives it a very 
smooth ride. Try an 
Escort wagon with the 
optional handling suspen- 
sion, 1.6 liter higher out- 
put engine and five-speed 
manual transmission. 


6-passenger (8-passenger optional) 
Ford Country Squire. 


FordIID. —~tS 


LTD is our newest wagon. 
It has 41.6 cubic feet of cargo 
room (75.4 cubic feet rear 
seat down). And it, too, offers 
much that distinguishes it 
from other wagons. An aero- 
dynamically sloped hood. 
Gas-pressurized shocks that 
smooth the ride, keep the 
car stable on the road and 
maintain control for better 
tracking. A 3.8 liter V-6 is 
available with an Automatic 
Overdrive transmission 
option. LTD.Comfort and 
capability. 


Ford Country Squire. 


Our most luxurious 
wagon. It has 52.6 cubic feet 
of cargo room (89.4 cubic 
feet rear seat down). It's 
available with seating for six 
or eight. And its marvel- 
ously equipped with every- 
thing from power steering 
and brakes to Automatic 
Overdrive transmission 
and AM/FM stereo radio. 
Also standard is a 5.0 liter 


V-8 engine with electronically 


controlled fuel injection to 
give the Squire a throttle 
response that belies the car's 
size. You can even order a 


package that lets the car tow 
two-and-a half-tons of boat, 


trailer or anything else. 
Families come in differ- 
ent sizes. Loads come in 
different sizes, and Ford 
= vagons come in dif- 
ferent sizes. You 
shouldn’t expect any- 
thing less. 
Get it together. Buckle up. 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? 
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PART Il 


WHERE AMI? IT HAS 
TOBE ABAD DREAM 


Vou private room won’t be ready for 
a few days, so you'll have to stay in 
this ward until then,” a nurse said to me 
as an orderly rolled me into the Rehabili- 
tation Institute of Chicago. 

“No sweat,” I said. 

My second or third day in that ward— 
I had lost track of time—I overheard a 
male voice telling someone, “And this is 
our ward for quads.” It sounded so poet- 
ic: our ward for quads. Then it hit me: If 
this is a ward for quads, then I must be 
one of those quads. But what was a quad? 
I had never heard the word, at least not in 
a medical sense. That night I asked my 
nurse what a quad was. 

“A quadriplegic,” she said, sounding 
gloomy. 

“Am I one of those quadriplegics?” I 
asked her, stumbling over the word. 

“Tt looks that way, I’m afraid, Darryl,” 
she said. 

“What’s this quadriplegic thing any- 
way?” I asked. 

“Quads, Darryl,” she said, “are people 
who are unable to function from neck to 
toes. The medical definition is more 
complicated than that, but essentially 
those are the facts. At this point, you can- 
not function from your neck to your toes. 
That might change in time, but for now 


Facing Up 
To A New Life 


Before Darryl Stingley could commit himself to a long and painful 
rehabilitation, he had to deal with the reality of his quadriplegia 


by DARRYL STINGLEY with MARK MULVOY 


you have been medically classified as a 
quadriplegic.” 

I didn’t even know how to spell the 
word. ; 

Overnight, I became depressed. Sud- 
denly I was not sure of any- 
thing. I was a quadriplegic now. 
Where was I going? What was I 
going to do? Who was I? What 
was I? What about my sex life? 
What about Tina and my boys? 
How was I going to be able to 
do any of the things that I once 
used to do so naturally? Would 
I ever take another step? 

It was a shocker to hear first- 
hand that the doctors didn’t 
think I’d ever walk again. And 
all the time I’d been imagining 
getting back into my Patriots 
uniform, No. 84, trotting onto 
the field to a standing ova- 
tion—and then catching a cou- 
ple of touchdown passes. But 
now, barring a miracle, I had 
played my last game, and I 
would never walk again. 

I immediately made a prom- 
ise to myself: I'd make them 
pay. “Them” was everyone. I’d 
treat the rehab institute as a for- 


eign and hostile place. I would do every- 
thing in my power to let the doctors, 
nurses and therapists know that I hated it 
there, and I’d make life absolutely miser- 
able for everyone who came into contact 
with me. The way I saw it, no matter 
what you call it, an institution is a place 


The discovery of movement in my right 
hand made life in a chair tolerable. (ors = 
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where foreign forces try to gain control 
of your mind. Ain’t no way they were go- 
ing to control my mind. I’d show them. 
I'd beat them away. 

After about a week in the ward for 
quads, I got my own private room and 
had private-duty nurses 24 hours a day. 


Just as I was settling in, a lady in a white 
coat walked through the door and said in 
a cheerful voice, “Lunch, Mr. Stingley.” 
“Get out of here and take that junk 
with you,” I snapped. “I’m not eating 
that crap. And I’ll eat when I want to eat. 
Aren’t you supposed to bring me a menu 


and let me order what I want? I wouldn’t 
eat that stuff if you paid me.” 

The lady was taken aback, and she ran 
out of the room. 

“That'll teach them,” I thought. But 
no one ever came back that day to bring 
me lunch, and by dinner I was too hungry 
to risk another tirade. 

A couple of days later there 
was a knock on my door. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Mr. Stingley, can I please 
come in?” 

“Sure,” I said. Then this guy 
opened the door and walked 
into the room. He announced 
that he was the hospital’s staff 
psychiatrist. 

“Get the hell out of here, 
man,” I yelled at him. “I don’t 
need no shrink. I don’t need 
your crap.” No way was I talk- 
ing to any shrink. What did I 
need help for? “I'll be my own 
shrink,” I told the man. “No 
way I’m going to let you sit 
around here and pick my brain. 
You don’t know me. You don’t 
know the things that are perti- 
nent to my situation.” 

“That’s why I’m here,” the 
psychiatrist said. “I want to 
find out about you, about who 
you are.” 

“IT know who I am,” I said. 
“Let me ask you the questions. 
You just want to ask me a lot of 
stupid questions so you can cat- 
egorize me as being one thing 
or another, don’t you?” 

“Mr. Stingley, I’ve got to see 
you anyway,” the shrink said, 
“and I’m going to get paid for it 
whether you talk to me or not.” 

“T don’t care what you do 
with the time you spend with 
me,” I said, “but I have noth- 
ing—not a damned thing—to 
talk to you about.” And we nev- 
er talked. Not once. I wasn’t 
taking any mental trips with 
any shrink. 

Late one night a nurse 
thought she’d try a different 
game plan with me. “Darryl,” 
she said, “you’re getting to be 
known around here as the 

continued 
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DARRYL STINGLEY continued 


worst patient we have. It’s 
your attitude. You’ve got 
a bad attitude, the worst a 
lot of us have ever come 
across.” 

I wasn’t ready for that. 
“Listen,” I said, “my atti- 
tude is bad, I know that. But 
I think you people should 
have expected my attitude 
to be what it’s been. I think 
you should be trained to 
cope with the negative atti- 
tudes of the people undergo- 
ing all this rehabilitation. 
You people expect me to ac- 
cept your programs with no 
questions asked. That’s not 
easy for me, certainly not 
right away.” 

“Darryl,” she said, “just 
give us a break—and give 
yourself a break. Things take 
time, and you’re not giving 
us—or yourself—the time to make it 
work.” 

Still, my bitterness seemed unlimited. 
One afternoon I was taking a nap, and 
when I woke up there were a dozen peo- 
ple standing around my bed. One of my 
doctors was conducting a tour of the re- 
hab’s facilities, and, as he put it, “I 
brought these people here to see one of 
our star patients.” 

“Star patient my ass,” I screamed. 
“Get out of here right now, all of you. I’m 
not a star patient. And I’m not on exhibit 
for anyone.” 

The word of my explosion got around 
the rehab quickly, and that night my 
nurse said to me, “Darryl, you’re one 
tough cookie. If you die while you’re in 
here, you’re going straight to hell. Non- 
stop. You’re giving everyone here a 
whole lot more trouble than you're 
worth.” 

The way I saw it, I was going through a 
“getting to know Darryl—the new Dar- 
ryl” stage. People knew me not as Darryl 
Stingley but as Darryl Stingley, athlete. 
Now I had to come to grips with the fact 
that it would never be the same again. As 
a result, Darryl the athlete and Darryl the 
quad were in constant conflict. It was a 
war. I’d be up, I’d be down. I’d be down, 
I'd be up. I’d never be in between. 

During those first few months at the 
rehab, I was at my worst in my daily 
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Dr. Sahgal’s understanding helped change my attitude. 


physical therapy class. The therapists 
made no bones about their motto: No 
pain, no gain. Unfortunately, I wasn’t 
much for more pain at the time, being in 
enough pain—mental and physical—as it 
was. When they would grab me and bend 
me and shape me to see how much move- 
ment I had, how flexible I was, how 
much weight I could bear on my limbs, 
well, the pain became unbearable. And I 
let them know it, too. It sure was worse 
than getting hit by some big tackle on a 
football field. 

I was working with a woman therapist, 
and she tried to get me to do some strenu- 
ous exercises that I hadn’t tried before. 

“No way I can do what you want me 
to do,” I said to her. “I can’t handle it.” 

“Do it, and do it right now,” she said 
sharply. 

I think she thought, “Hey, this guy’s an 
old football player. A pro in the NFL. 
He’s used to the tough stuff. I’m going to 
let it all hang out with him.” So she tried 
to find out what I was made of. It was 
part of her little psychological game: She 
simply wanted me to do something I 
didn’t feel I was capable of doing. So she 
put me onto a heavily padded mat on the 
floor, then rolled me onto my stomach. 
After that she set my elbows underneath 
me, in what she called the triangular 
shape. 

“Now what I want you to do isn’t 


complicated at all,” she said. 
“Just hold yourself up for as 
long as you can. Brace your- 
self up.” 

God, in the old days— 

_ those before Aug. 12, 1978 
and a football field in Oak- 
land—I could do dozens of 
push-ups on my fingertips. 

“T can’t do it,” I cried, as 
my elbows collapsed under 
the weight. “The pain is too 
much.” 

I couldn’t brace my weak, 
140-pound body on my el- 
bows, that’s how bad things 
were. I also had developed 
what was later to be diag- 
nosed as tendinitis in both 
shoulders, and they were 
tender to the touch. When I 
was up on my elbows the 
way the therapist wanted me 
to be, the pain in my shoul- 

ders was excruciating. I cried some more. 

“Ts it always going to be like this?” I 
said to her. “Is this the way you people 
are going to treat me? Will it always be so 
painful?” 

I certainly expected some sympathy 
from her, but what I got was, “Darryl, 
you make me sick when you cry.” 

I was shattered. I cried some more. 
And some more. I was filled with rage. 

“T’ll show you, you bitch,” I said to 
her. I wanted to swing at her, curse her. I 
couldn’t swing of course, and had to set- 
tle for cursing her. “Get me out of here,” 
I said. “Take me back to my room.” 

No sooner was I in my room than 
there was a knock on the door. 

“Darryl, it’s Dr. Sahgal. Can I come 
in, please?” 

I couldn’t tell Dr. Vinod Sahgal, the 
senior assistant medical director of the 
rehab institute, that he couldn’t come 
into my room. He came over to my bed 
and made small talk for a minute. 

“Now, Doc, I know you’re not here 
just to ask me how I like things,” I said. 

“You're right, Darryl,” he said. “T’ll be 
up front with you. A lot of people are 
coming to me and complaining about 
your attitude and the way you do your 
work. They say you’re the worst patient 
they’ve ever encountered. I want you to 
know that I listen to them. But I also 
want you to know that I’ve told them to 


do their work and not worry about your 
attitude, that you'll figure things out for 
yourself. I like your attitude, myself. 
You're a fighter, Darryl, and I like that. 
The problem around here is that not too 
many of the patients are fighters. Most of 
them have just about given up and ac- 
cepted their condition. You’re still trying 
to beat yours, and I understand that. I 
like it. 

“But Darryl, between you and me, you 
really ought to change your outlook. 
You’ve got nothing to gain if you keep on 
treating everyone the way you have since 
you arrived. You may not think so, but 
they’re trying to help you. My advice to 
you, Darryl, is to get smart. Don’t fight 
the therapists. Work hand in hand with 
them. You and everyone else will be a lot 
better off in the end.” 

When Dr. Sahgal left my room, I 
thought about what he said, about his ad- 
vice, and I made a decision. From now 
on, Darryl Stingley would look out for 
Darryl Stingley and no one else. But 
while Darryl was taking care of Darryl, 
he’d be considerate of the people he was 
dealing with on a regular basis. 

I told Tina what Dr. Sahgal had said, 
and she gave me one of her J-told-you-so 
looks. She’d been on my case, too, trying 
to get me to calm down, to change my at- 
titude. The trick, as I saw it, would be to 
eliminate the negative from my mind— 
the bitterness, the frustration, the de- 
pressing thoughts. And I came up with a 
new strategy: I’d roll with the punches. 

The next day the same physical thera- 
pist was on duty, and she put me through 
the same torture tests as the day before. I 
thought to myself, “This lady is still one 
tactless bitch,” but I kept my mouth shut 
for a change. After a while I said to her, 
“Let’s try that brace-up exercise you put 
me in yesterday.” 

“Why?” she said, shaking her head. 
“You said you can’t do it, that it’s too 
tough for you.” 

“That was yesterday,” I said. “Let me 
try it again right now.” 

“You sure?” she said. 

“Yeah, I’m sure.” 

She rolled me over on the mat and set 
me up in the triangular shape, the way 
she had before. 

“All right,” she said, “I’m going to let 
go, and then I’ll start counting. Let’s see 
if you can make it to five.” 


She let go. I felt as though I was hold- 
ing up the John Hancock building—all 
100 stories. 

“One Mississippi, two Mississippi, 
three Mississippi, four.” I couldn’t bear 
the pain any longer, and my elbows gave 
out. 

“Darryl, that’s fantastic,” the therapist 
said. “You braced yourself for almost 
four whole seconds.” 

Four whole seconds! It sounded like a 
world indoor record. 

Back in my room that night, I guess I 
finally reconciled myself to the fact that I 
was a quadriplegic. And I vowed to beat 
it. Only my definition of “beat” was “‘ac- 
cept.” Really accept it. Over the previous 
24 hours, and, indeed, over the previous 
two or three months, I had discovered 
that I was a lot tougher and had a lot 
more fortitude than I thought I had. I 
knew I wasn’t a quitter. That had been 
put to the test repeatedly, and I had come 
out victorious. I could have quit on life; I 
learned later that six of 10 quadriplegics 
think of suicide at least once, but that 
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never entered my mind. There was too 
much to live for. 

The way I figured it, my time had 
come early. Every football player reaches 
that day when his career is over and he 
must ask: What do I do now? I had put a 
lot of time, all my time, into developing 
my body to play games, and as a result, 
most of my confidence was based on my 
athletic ability. “Darryl,” I said to myself, 
“the best way to look at this situation is 
that you’ve just taken early retirement as 
a football player and begun a whole new 
career.” 

With everything firmly settled in my 
mind, I was able to go about my rehabili- 
tation with a clear head, and that made 
things better for everyone. 

Tina came to see me every day at the 
rehabilitation center and often served 
me my meals. My mother called every 
day and visited once a week. My broth- 
ers, Harold and Wayne, and my sister, 
Andrea, came by occasionally. My father 
saw me every Monday and Thursday 
night, like clockwork. He had his 
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My father would toss me wads of paper, hoping I’d suddenly move. 
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DARRYL STINGLEY continued 


own funny way of announcing himself. 

Like a lot of people, my father thought 
that someday I might make a sudden re- 
flexive movement that would, in a sense, 
shock me out of my paralysis. So he’d 
come to my door, look in—and then 
throw a wad of Kleenex or toilet paper at 
my bed. 
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That done, the doctor then bandaged the 
area where the screws had been implant- 
ed in my scalp. 

“Now I can look at myself in the mir- 
ror,” I said. “And now I can see my 
boys.” 

I asked my nurse to call Tina and tell 
her to bring Hank and Derek to the rehab 


When the halo was removed at Thanksgiving, | asked to see my boys. 


“Hi, Dad,” I’'d say when I’d see the 
missile coming at me. “I’ve got bad hands 
today. I can’t catch anything.” 

A few days before Thanksgiving a doc- 
tor came into my room and said, “Good 
news today, Mr. Stingley.” 

“Yeah, what is it?” I said. 

“The halo’s coming off today.” 

“Hallelujah!” I said. “Hallelujah!” 

One orderly took a screwdriver and, 
instead of twisting the screws deeper into 
my scalp, unscrewed them. Another or- 
derly disconnected the apparatus that 
hitched the 80-pound weight to the halo. 
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as quickly as possible. They wouldn’t be 
scared when they saw me now. And I 
wouldn’t be too embarrassed to see them. 

We had a tearful reunion. “I love you 
guys,” I said to them. “I’m really proud of 
both of you.” They said the same things 
to me. I told them that it didn’t look as 
though we’d ever get to throw the old 
football around again or play any catch 


From the forthcoming book Darryl Sting- 
ley: Happy To Be Alive, by Darryl Sting- 
ley with Mark Mulvoy, to be published 
in October by Beaufort Books, Inc. 


with a baseball, but that didn’t seem to 
bother them. 

“Nice to see you again,” Hank kept 
saying. “That’s what counts.” 

I cried myself to sleep after they left. 

Once that infernal halo was removed 
for good, I was introduced to a new mode 
of transportation: the wheelchair. The 
first wheelchair I had was your basic 
standard issue, nothing more, and I had 
to be pushed around by an attendant or 
by my nurse. I didn’t like that, either, be- 
cause I wanted to stop and chat with peo- 
ple I met. Then one day the therapists 
suggested I try what they called a sip- 
and-puff chair, which looked like any 
other wheelchair but had a straw that 
came up to mouth level. You were sup- 
posed to operate the chair with sips and 
puffs of air. You’d puff through the straw 
to make the chair go forward, sip air in to 
make it go backward—and blow some 
other way to make it turn. 

I tried the sip-and-puff chair, but I 
looked like Darryl Stingley, No. 84, ace 
driver in the demolition derby. I drove 
that chair into walls, crashed into people 
and almost careened down a flight of 
stairs. “That’s it for me,” I said. “No 
more of this sippin’ and puffin’. I'll kill 
myself.” 

One day a therapist in my exercise 
class noticed that I had the slightest bit of 
movement in my right hand and arm. 
Not much, but some. Maybe a millime- 
ter. Maybe two. That therapist immedi- 
ately began to concentrate on exercising 
my right arm and hand and developing 
whatever movement he had detected. He 
also informed the occupational therapists 
that I probably had just enough dexterity 
with my right hand to operate a wheel- 
chair—if, that is, they could find a way to 
get my hand to work a control. 

And so they invented a button that al- 
lowed me to control a chair. By myself. 

“Darryl, have we got a surprise for 
you,” a therapist told me several days lat- 
er. “You’re going to take a trip all by 
yourself. You can go anywhere you want. 
Just don’t get lost.” And then a couple of 
therapists lifted me out of my bed and 
plunked me down into the jazziest wheel- 
chair I’d ever seen. 

“This has got to be the Cadillac of 
wheelchairs,” I said. 

“No, it’s the QE 2,” a therapist said. 

It was like something from another 


planet, with buttons and gadgets every- 
where. It was powered by a big battery 
stashed underneath the seat. The seat it- 
self could slide forward or backward. 
And if you dropped the back of the seat 
into a horizontal position, the footrest 
would automatically rise up to make, 
well, the foot of a bed. 

“Darryl,” a therapist said, “you can 
work this chair just by playing with this 
button right here.” The button was more 
like a switch, positioned at the end of the 
little platform that formed the armrest 
for my right arm and hand. “See this,” 
the therapist said, moving the button for- 
ward. My chair lurched forward about 
five feet. 

“What’re you guys trying to do, kill 
me?” I said. 

Once the instructions were over, I was 
wheeled out into the lounge area and left 
there all alone. “See you in about an 
hour,” the therapists said. “Have a nice 
trip.” 

As I sat there in my Cadillac, I had 
normal reactions for a quad—hot flashes, 
cold flashes, dizzy spells. I fought to keep 
my head up, a job in itself. I looked 
straight down the corridor to my room at 
the other end. It was probably 25 yards 
away, but it looked like 25 miles to me. I 
thought of my room as a paradise, and | 
had to get there. So I could get into my 
bed again and relax. So I could take a 
nap. So I could make a few phone calls. 
So I could have a few phone calls put 
through. 

What did I do? I cried. I was scared. I 
tried to put my predicament in a football 
perspective. I had just caught a pass at 
the 25-yard line and had to get into that 
end zone. Trouble was, there were 11 
guys in front of me who didn’t want me 
to make it. What to do? 

Slowly, painfully, oh, so painfully, I 
pushed the control switch on the arm- 
rest—and the chair started to move for- 
ward. I pulled my right hand back off the 
button—actually, it was a slow and pain- 
ful retraction—and the Cadillac came to 
a halt. Then I slowly worked the switch 
back toward me, and the chair began to 
move in reverse. I experimented with the 
switch for what seemed like an eternity. 
If | maneuvered it to the left, the chair 
went left; to the right, right. I had a brand 
new toy. 

And now that end zone—my room— 


was no obstacle at all. It took me more 
than an hour to cover the 25 yards from 
the foyer to my room. The chair bolted 
forward, weaved to the right, jumped 
into reverse, made a U-turn, slammed 
into a wall, lurched to the left—but I kept 
making progress, shortening that dis- 
tance to Room 604. Finally, I was there, 
in the end zone, and as I turned the chair 
ever sv slowly to steer it into my room, I 
heard a lot of commotion behind me. I 
couldn’t figure out what was going on or 
see what was happening, so I painstak- 
ingly maneuvered the chair back and 
forth until I was able to look back down 
the corridor. 

What a sight! Standing there in the 
middle of the corridor, about halfway be- 
tween my room and the lounge where I’d 
started in the chair, were a whole bunch 
of doctors, nurses and therapists, and 
they were clapping. For me! I was getting 
a standing ovation. My first ovation of 
any kind since I was taken off the field in 
Oakland on a stretcher. 


“Darryl, you made it, you made it,” 
they all shouted. 

“Yep, I made it,” I said. “I made it.” 

After that, nobody at the rehab ever 
pushed me around in a wheelchair. I 
drove myself everywhere. And I became 
a champ with that chair. It became a part 
of me, a part of my life. In many ways, it 
is me. I’d like to think that I could make 
my chair fly if I had to. 


On April 7, 1979, Darryl Stingley was 
discharged from the Rehabilitation In- 
stitute and returned to his family’s 
apartment on Chicago’s West Side. To- 
day, Stingley, 31, lives in a condomini- 
um in downtown Chicago that was de- 
signed expressly for him; most of the 
fixtures can be controlled from a panel 
next to his bed. He is attended daily bya 
nurse and by his therapist/aide-de- 
camp, but spends most of his nights 
alone. Tina and his sons, Hank, now 14, 
and Derek, now 12, live in an apartment 
in another part of Chicago. END 


| saw the corridor as a football field and my room as the end zone. 
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f° the long-standing tradition of 
kicking a New York Mets fan 
when he’s down, we offer this con- 
jecture: Where would the cellar- 
dwelling Mets be if they didn’t have 
the top reliever in the National 
League? The sub-basement? One of 
the few rays of sunlight filtering into 
another dank and moldy summer of 
baseball around Shea Stadium has 
been the emergence of Jesse Orosco 
as the best man out of the Mets’ bull- 
pen since Tug McGraw. Through 
Sunday, Orosco had 15 saves, an 
11-5 record and a league-leading 
earned run average of 1.21, and was 
the leading candidate for Fireman of 
the Year honors, thanks in no small 
part to two of the most amazing 
weeks of relief pitching since acid 
met indigestion. 

Between July 31 and Aug. 14 
Orosco appeared in nine games, 
won five, saved four and pitched 
18% scoreless innings, earning rec- 
ognition as the NL’s Player of the 
Week two times running. In the pro- 
cess he beat the Pirates twice in one 
day, becoming the first Met pitcher 
since the immortal Willard Hunter 
(1964) to win both games of a dou- 
bleheader. In all, the 26-year-old 
lefthander has either won or saved 26 of 
the peckless Mets’ 53 victories. “It’s like 
last year with Bruce Sutter,” says Mets 
First Baseman Keith Hernandez, who 
was a St. Louis teammate of Sutter’s until 
a June trade sent him to New York. “If 
we get to the seventh inning tied or 
ahead, we’ve got a pretty good idea 
we'll win.” 

Orosco’s most notable inning came on 
Aug. 7 against the Cubs. With the Mets 
leading 6—4 and none out in the 10th, he 
loaded the bases on two walks and an in- 
field hit. He then fanned Keith Moreland 
and Mel Hall, the latter on three called 
strikes, and got Ryne Sandberg on a 
grounder, for the game’s final out. “A 
year ago I would have been down after 
loading the bases,” says Orosco. “I’m a 
different person today.” 

His transformation is due partly to the 
faith of former Mets Manager George 
Bamberger and partly to Orosco’s own 
perseverence. The Mets acquired Orosco 
in December 1978 to complete a deal 
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Orosco has 11 wins, 15 saves and a 1.21 ERA. 


Oh, what a 
relief he is 


Imagine how bad the Mets would 
be minus bullpen ace Jesse Orosco 


that sent veteran Pitcher Jerry Koosman 
to Minnesota. At the time, Orosco had 
exactly half a season of Class A ball be- 
hind him and was so obscure that when 
the Mets mentioned his name to Twins 
owner Calvin Griffith, Griffith asked, 
“Who’s he?” Orosco went to the Mets’ 
camp the next spring hoping to be pro- 
moted to Double A, but he was so im- 
pressive in six appearances, pitching 10 
shutout innings, that Joe Torre, then the 
Mets’ manager, told him, “Well, kid, 
you're going north this season.” 

“Ts that toward New York?” Orosco 
asked. 


by E.M. Swift 


“That’s all the way to New 
York,” Torre replied. 

It was a mistake. Orosco got hit 
hard and lost confidence, and Torre 
later vowed he would never again 
rush a young pitcher to the majors. 
Orosco spent half of the ’79 season, 
all of °80 and most of ’81 in the mi- 
nors, alternately starting and reliev- 
ing. Finally, Bill Monbouquette, 
then Mets’ minor league pitching 
coach, recommended that Orosco 
go to the bullpen. “He’d go three 
or four good innings,” recalls Mon- 
bouquette, now the Mets’ pitching 
coach, “then his arm would go flat. 
It was like night and day. And the 
thing was, Jesse knew it. He wanted 
to be a reliever, but he was so quiet 
he never told anybody.” 

Orosco returned to the Mets’ 
bullpen for the last month of 1981, 
and when Bamberger became man- 
ager the next spring, he immediately 
took an interest in Orosco and 
taught him a slider, which Orosco 
now throws, according to scouts 
as well as Ron Guidry of the Yan- 
kees. Mostly, however, Bamberger 
worked on Orosco’s mental attitude. 
“Jesse used to get a little walk-con- 
scious,” says Bamberger, who resigned as 
manager in June this year and is current- 
ly working for the team on special assign- 
ments. “There’s an old saying in baseball: 
If you’re going to walk somebody, walk 
him with your good stuff. He’d start to 
aim the ball, so he’d get it in there with 
nothing on it.” 

Recalls Orosco, “I didn’t have too 
much confidence in those sharp situa- 
tions, when one run will decide a game. | 
put a lot of pressure on myself. Every day 
Bamberger would have Monbouquette 
get me into the office, and they’d tell me, 
“You’ve got to have fun out there.’ If I 
had a loss one night, he’d put me right 
back in the next night if it was close.” 

By mid-August of last season Orosco 
had only one save and a 2-8 record but a 
decent 2.99 ERA. “He was sitting on a 
fence, ready to fall either way,” recalls 
Bamberger. Then, on Aug. 16, 1982, Jes- 
se’s father, Raymond, died of a heart at- 


tack at the age of 55. Jesse left the Mets to 
attend the funeral in Santa Maria, Calif. 
Raymond Orosco Sr. had had a powerful 
influence on his son’s life. A construction 
worker, he had founded and funded, 
pitched and played first base for a semi- 
pro team called the Santa Barbara Jets. 
“He bought the bats and balls and uni- 
forms,” says Jesse’s mother, Tomasa, 
who kept score at the Jets’ games. “I 
sewed on all the words.” Jesse and his 
older brother, Raymond Jr., were bat 
boys, while the five Orosco daughters 
sold sno-cones and tickets to raise money 
for the churches and charities the team 
supported. One summer a Mexican team 
traveled from Yuma, Ariz. to Santa Bar- 
bara for a muscular dystrophy benefit 
that netted about $900, a sizable sum 
from fans who could ill afford it. 

Jesse grew up promising his parents 
that someday he would pitch in the big 
leagues and buy them a new house. “A 
lot of times my husband said, ‘My son is 
going to make it, I know he’s going to 
make it,’” recalls Tomasa. “He used to 
get very excited when he saw Jesse pitch 
on television. The last time he saw him 
pitch, I think, was the Saturday before he 
died. At the funeral Jesse told me, ‘Mom, 
Dad got me this far, and I’m going to 
work harder for him and you.’ But I 
didn’t know he was going to work this 
hard.” 

The turning point came in a game 
against the Cardinals last Sept. 10. The 
Mets had a 2-0 lead in the ninth inning 
and Orosco gave up a lead-off homer to 
Hernandez. George Hendrick was on 
deck, and Bamberger walked to the 
mound. “I thought he was going to take 
me out,” recalls Orosco, “but he told me, 
‘Kid, this is your game to win or lose.’ I 
thought, ‘If he believes in you, why can’t 
you believe in yourself?’ ” 

Orosco retired the side, and from that 
point on he has been the best reliever in 
the National League. “He came into my 
office after that Cardinals game and 
thanked me for staying with him,” Bam- 
berger recently recalled. “He’s just a hel- 
luva humble kid. And now he’s got to be 
the top lefthanded reliever in the league; 
maybe in either league. He could be one 
of the greatest ever.” 

As far as Tomasa Orosco is concerned, 
the same holds true for Bamberger. “Jes- 
se liked Mr. Bambi very much,” she says. 
“T didn’t see him to thank him before he 
left, but I would like to. Mr. Bambi did a 
marvelous job with my son.” 
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Three pitchers who went a long way to- 
ward getting the Brewers into last year’s 
World Series have come up almost empty 
this season. Don Sutton, who won four 
for them late in ’82, hasn’t won since July 
14, and Pete Vuckovich (18 wins in 1982) 
and Rollie Fingers (29 saves and five vic- 
tories last year) haven’t pitched at all 
because of arm injuries. Milwaukee, 
though, has stayed in contention in the 
AL East race thanks to 19 wins and 10 
saves by four rookies: Tom Tellmann 
(nine wins, eight saves), Bob Gibson (two 
wins, two saves), Chuck Porter (six wins) 
and Tom Candiotti, who in his first two 
big league starts beat Boston S—1 and 
California 7-0. 

Candiotti, 26, sat out all of last season 
after Dr. Frank Jobe performed surgery 
similar to that undergone by California’s 
Tommy John in 1974. In Candiotti’s case 
it was the right arm that Dr. Jobe had to 


The biggest problem I’ve had is 
that I can’t figure out a way to 
spend my $43-a-day meal mon- 
ey,” says Cardinal rookie Andy 
Van Slyke. “No matter what I do, I 
can’t spend it. 


repair by implanting a tendon from his 
left arm and reconstructing the elbow. 
Like John, who’s a lefthander, Candiotti 
relies on good control and a variety of 
offspeed pitches. Vuckovich’s torn rota- 
tor cuff has mended, and last week he fi- 
nally came off the disabled list; now he’ll 
try to lend these four youngsters a hand 
down the stretch. 


Further proof of pitching’s importance: 
The Cardinals had a 4.18 ERA while 
dropping 12 of 14 games, then followed 
with seven wins in eight outings, during 
which their ERA was 2.22... . Bruce Ki- 
son, whose sciatic nerve condition weak- 
ens his right leg, has gone to the Angels’ 
bullpen and earned three wins and two 
saves.... Reggie Jackson became the 
eighth Angel to miss action because of 
back trouble. Preceding him: Kison, Ron 
Jackson, Doug DeCinces, Bobby Grich, 
Bobby Clark, Bob Boone and Fred Lynn. 
At a Ranger game last week posters of 
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Eliminate mistakes in two easy steps. 


1. Take away your present typewriter. 


The new Xerox 620 Memorywriter has an aston- 
ishing advantage over almost every other typewriter, 
including the leading competitor’: it can eliminate 
mistakes before you make them. 

Using the Memorywriter’s display, you can correct 
errors in the memory before they get on paper. Then 
press the “print” button and your one and only final 
draft comes out letter-perfect. 

If, after reading, you want to change the letter and 
put in new information, there’ no need to retype the 
entire letter. Simply make the changes in the display 


and press the “print” button. Almost instantly, your 
new letter is ready. 

The 620 also lets you store standard information, 
phrases you use frequently, even entire form letters or 
multi-part forms, and print them out (with any 
changes you want) at the touch of the “print” button. 

The same machine also offers you a choice of 
three different type sizes and proportional spacing. 

And don’t forget, the 620 is only one of six avail- 
able models. The 610, the lowest priced Memorywriter, 
has many of the automatic features of the 620 and also 
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2. Get a Xerox 620 Memorywriter. 


prints 29% faster than our leading competitor’ models, 
electric or electronic. And, with its removable diskette, 
no typewriter has more memory than the 630. 

The Memorywriter family has a built-in guarantee 
against obsolescence: theyre all upgradeable. As your 
needs change, we can add additional features right in 
your Office. 

For more information, call 800-648-5888, operator 
655, or your local Xerox office, or mail in the coupon. 

Then you'll be only two steps away from eliminat- 
ing mistakes forever. 


! Xerox Corp., Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14692. 


C) Please have a sales representative contact me. 
| CWd like to seea Memorywriter demonstration. 
| C1 Please send me more information. 
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BASEBALL continued 


Bucky Dent labeled BEST LITTLE SHORT- 
STOP IN TEXAS were given to all women 
and children. One woman bought her 
ticket, got a poster and promptly left. 


Cleveland has bona fide candidates for 
the American League Rookie Pitcher and 
Rookie Player of the Year. Neal Heaton, 
23, who started the season as a reliever, is 
4—0 with a 1.73 ERA in his last six starts 
and overall is 9-4, with seven saves and a 
3.50 ERA. Julio Franco, 22, is batting 
.279 with eight homers, and his 72 RBIs 
are the most by an Indian shortstop since 
Woodie Held had 58 in 1962... . Kansas 
City’s Amos Otis, who banged out his 
2,000th hit last week, wants a contract re- 
newal, and the team must notify him by 
Sept. 15 whether it will pick up his option 
for ’84. Should the Royals pass, Otis will 
be a free agent. ... San Diego decided to 
let Gene Richards, who no longer is a 
regular, pursue free agency. Richards hit 
.288 and .286 during the past two years 
but has dropped to .275 this season; he 
also has erred too often in the out- 
field.... Since the Pine Tar Game, 
George Brett of the Royals has gone 32 
for 133 (.241). 
wy 


Known in Houston as Omar the Out 
Maker because of his failure to hit against 
lefthanders (.202 vs. .256 against right- 


POWER OF A TURNER 
Braves owner Ted Turner enjoys the per- 
quisites of owning both a major league 
baseball team and a TV station. Wednes- 
_ day’s Braves-Cards game from St. Louis 
wasn’t scheduled to be on Turner’s WT BS 
in Atlanta, but about 90 minutes before 
' game time, Turner, who was in Atlanta, 
| decided he wanted to see his team on the 
_ tube. So he issued a command, and faster 
than you can say Chief Noc-A-Homa, an 
appropriately titled movie—None But 
the Brave, with Frank Sinatra—was 
_ kicked off the SuperStation and replaced 
by the Braves-Cards game. 

About an hour before game time, 
Braves announcers Ernie Johnson and 
Pete Van Wieren, who then had thought 
they would be doing the game only on ra- 
dio, frantically made calls around St. 
Louis to locate fellow broadcasters Skip 

Caray and John Sterling. They were un- 
able to find Caray, who was out to dinner 
with his mother, but did find Sterling, 
who was at the hotel, and he got to the 
_mike shortly before the first pitch. 
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BALL PARK FIGURES 


In response to an SI poll, big league play- 
ers named the following the best two- 
strike hitters: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
. Bill Buckner, Cubs 
. Pete Rose, Phillies 
. Bill Madlock, Pirates 
. Al Oliver, Expos 
. Keith Hernandez, Mets 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Rod Carew, Angels 
. George Brett, Royals 
. Mike Hargrove, Indians 
. Robin Yount, Brewers 
. Cecil Cooper, Brewers 
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handers), Omar Moreno may need a new 
nickname. Benched against lefties by the 
Astros and then traded to the Yankees 
for Jerry Mumphrey on Aug. 10, Moreno 
promptly went 0 for 11 in the pinstripes. 
But in his last 12 games he has batted 
.395 (17 for 43) and has gotten eight ex- 
tra-base hits—including his first home 
run in more than a year—and six consec- 
utive hits. Plus, he is hitting .357 (10 for 
28) against AL lefties. 

Tips from teammate Lou Piniella, the 
Yankees’ de facto batting coach, helped 
Moreno’s stroke, and the team’s casual 
clubhouse helped his head. “Here I am 
more relaxed,” Moreno says. “The com- 
munication is good, not like in Houston.” 
When he began the season with 13 hits in 
28 at bats, Moreno seemed ready to justi- 
fy the five-year, $3.25 million contract he 
signed with the Astros last winter. But as 
his bat cooled, so did his relationship 
with Manager Bob Lillis. “They put too 
much pressure on me,” Moreno says. 
“Even if I started the game with a hit, I 
felt like I had to get another hit to play 
nine innings.” Moreno has become Omar 
the Hit Maker. 


The Cubs hope that Charlie Fox, who re- 
placed Lee Elia as manager last week, 
will be at least as successful as three other 
skippers who have been hired since 
Opening Day. 

Pat Corrales had been out of work 
only 13 days when the Indians hired him 
to replace the fired Mike Ferraro; Cor- 
rales has Cleveland playing .516 ball, 
.116 better than Ferraro’s record. The 
Mets were only .348 (16-30) when 
George Bamberger retired on June 3 but 
have been .451 (37-45) under Frank 
Howard. And Del Crandall has the Mari- 


ners playing at .393, compared to Rene 
Lachemann’s .356 when he was dis- 
missed on June 25. 

As for Fox, who inherited a team with 
a 54-69 record, he got off to a good 
start with three victories in his first six 


games. 
| 

SURPRISES: Houston, which had a 
35-110 alltime record in Pittsburgh, 
swept a doubleheader there for the first 
time since 1962.... The Angels had 
been shut out only three times in 211 
games spanning two seasons but were 
blanked four times during a 10-game 
road trip, twice in a row by both the A’s 
and the Brewers.... The Orioles were 
forced to use Infielder Lenn Sakata in the 
10th inning as a catcher, his first such ap- 
pearance in his seven seasons in the ma- 
jors; John Lowenstein at second, which 
he hadn’t played since 1975; and Gary 
Roenicke at third, virgin major league 
ground for him. The Blue Jays were sure 
they’d be able to swipe bases against Sa- 
kata with ease but never got a chance. 
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PLAYER OF THE WEEK 
JEFF LEONARD: The San Francisco out- 
fielder batted .500 with 11 hits in 22 at 
bats. He had three home runs and a triple 
and drove in 10 runs as the Giants won 


five of six games from the Phils and Mets. 
‘rere SS) 


Barry Bonnell reached first base—and 
Tippy Martinez picked him off. Then 
Dave Collins reached first—and Marti- 
nez picked him off. And when Willie Up- 
shaw got to first, Martinez promptly 
made it 3 for 3 in the same inning. Toron- 
to did take a 4—3 lead but lost in the bot- 
tom of the 10th when Cal Ripken tied the 
score with a home run and Sakata hit an- 
other with two aboard. 
rs | 

Since Manager Tommy Lasorda dressed 
down the Dodgers following a 9-2 loss in 
Cincinnati on Aug. 10, L.A. has won 13 
of 16 games, including 10 of its last 11. 
The staff ERA for those 11 games was 
1.47. Since losing Bob Horner for the 
season with a broken wrist on Aug. 15, 
the Braves have lost seven of 12 and have 
been dealt four shutouts, twice as many 
as in their previous 118 games. As a re- 
sult, Los Angeles closed a 64-game defi- 
cit to a half game. The teams play each 
other six more times, with a three-game 
series starting Sept. 9 in Los Angeles. Enp 


MORE THAN A 
NEW LOOK, 
ANEW OUTLOOK. 
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We're the new AT&T. A new company with a new symbol. But we're not exactly a. 
newcomer. We have more than a hundred years’ experience and a worldwide reputation. With 
the breakup of the Bell System, we know we must earn your confidence all over again—under 
new circumstances. aS 

As we compete for your business, we'll stand out from the crowd by giving you better 
service than anyone. That's a commitment. 

And we'll offer you the most advanced technology from our world-renowned Bell Lab- 
oratories. That’s a guarantee. 

We'll be the brand name that means dependable, state-of-the-art phones for your 
home, the best information systems for your business and the one and only long distance ser- 
we ee lets you reach out and touch anyone, any time —across the nation and around 

e world. 

We'll use our research, deve lornent and marketing talents to keep American communica- 
tions technology the best in the world. 

We're the new AT&T. Our new outlook is also our competitive strategy and our goal: to 
give you every reason, every day, to choose us. 
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Pp rofessor Edward (E-Z Ed) Pinckney 
was holding forth on the Spanish 
language one day last week during his 
sabbatical as a forward for the U.S. bas- 
ketball team at the Pan Am Games. 
Pinckney has studied Spanish at Villa- 
nova, and it’s the lingua franca in his 
neighborhood in the Bronx. But he had 
picked up a curious new phrase in Cara- 
cas: Muerete que ciao. 

“You say it when you leave someone, 
the way we say ‘Break a leg,’ ” Pinckney 
explained. “You mean ‘Take care,’ but it 
literally means ‘Drop dead.’ ” 

The crowds at the Poliedro in Caracas 
seemed to be echoing that very ambiva- 
lence during the fortnight of competi- 
tion. As the U.S. went 8-0 to win its 
eighth gold medal in nine Pan Ams, Ca- 
raquefios were by turns hostile and ap- 
preciative. Each time the Americans took 
the floor, they were met with hoots and 


PAN AM GAMES 


whistles. Yet when marvelous Michael 
Jordan would soar and swoop, scoop and 
score, there’d be gasps and applause. The 
U.S. clearly still plays the most elegant 
basketball in the hemisphere. 

Problem was, the first few times out 
the Pan Am team showed no evidence of 
playing the smartest. Down 20-4 in its 
opener, unable to defense Mexico’s deft 
screening and cutting with a man-to- 
man, the U.S. had to go to a zone to pull 
out a 74-63 victory. In their second out- 
ing, against Brazil, the Americans trailed 
by 10 midway through the second half. 
Pinckney made a steal with the score tied 
69-69 and 1:04 to go, and in the final 
minute the U.S. used a zone again, 
thwarted three Brazilian shots and won 
72-69. Jordan scored 19 of the team’s 
last 27 points. 

The Pan Am team—with Jordan and 
Sam Perkins of North Carolina, Okla- 


They're closing the hoop gap 


The U.S. was golden in Caracas, but it wasn’t blowing opponents away 


homa’s Wayman Tisdale, Ken- 
tucky’s Jim Master, Georgia 
Tech’s Mark Price, Cal State- 
Fullerton’s Leon Wood and Vil- 
lanova’s Pinckney—is, in all like- 
lihood, the nucleus of the club 
Bobby Knight will coach in the 
*84 Olympics. Its slow start 
prompted claims that the U.S. 
had sent second-stringers to Ca- 
racas, as it had to the World Uni- 
versity Games in July, where the 
Americans lost the gold-medal 
game to host Canada. But the 
only players who could have im- 
proved this team were Chris 
Mullin of St. John’s, who was 
with the club until he hurt his 
foot during an exhibition in 
Puerto Rico, and Georgetown’s 
Pat Ewing, who was stateside 
taking a summer school class—in 
Spanish, of all things. 


Tisdale was on the loose inside as 
his team downed Argentina 88-68. 
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by Alexander Wolff 


In Caracas, the U.S. players were 
obviously not prepared—mentally, any- 
way—for the surprisingly strong basket- 
ball displayed by their opponents. In fact, 
international basketball no longer is a 
Yankee monopoly. Olympic Assistant 
Coach George Raveling, who in the last 
year has traveled to the world champion- 
ships in Colombia, the European cham- 
pionships in France and the World Uni- 
versity Games to prepare a dossier for 
Knight says, “It’s the result of what we’ve 
done the past 15 years, going abroad, 
sharing our philosophy and staging clin- 
ics. Other teams aren’t as sterile as they 
used to be. They play with imagination 
and use extended-court defenses. And 
there’s the experience factor. These 
teams stay together for a long time.” 
Adds Tom McGrath, associate director 
of ABAUSA, the American governing 
body: “In international play, all that mat- 
ters is your top 12 people. For sheer num- 
bers of good players, no one comes close 
to us. But here, how good your 13th is 
doesn’t matter.” 

After the U.S. sloughed past Venezue- 
la 78-65, U.S. Coach Jack Hartman, who 
has a 251-125 record in 13 seasons at 
Kansas State, bristled when a reporter 
pointed out that his team had gone three 
games without a blowout. “That day’s 
over,” he said, his face reddening. “‘Peo- 
ple gotta learn.” 

“Tm amazed by the patience and the 
smarts of the point guards [I’ve played 
against],” said the 6’ 3” Wood, himself a 
piloto so deft that Hartman chose him 
even though he’d missed the trials be- 
cause of a foot injury. “I thought interna- 
tional ball would be like a Chinese fire 
drill, 100-something to 100-something. I 
became adjusted real quick.” 

The U.S. team had to make other ad- 
justments, including moving from the 
still-unfinished Pan Am athletes’ com- 
pound to a downtown hotel and coping 
with odd events on the court. The most 
bizarre of these took place while the U.S. 
was beating Canada |11—97. By the time 
the officials whistled their 63rd and final 
foul, the following had occurred: The 
horn had gone off inexplicably, a basket 
had been disallowed for no apparent rea- 


son, fouls had been charged to the wrong 
players and points had been credited to 
the wrong team. Once, Hartman and his 
Canadian counterpart, Jack Donohue, 
even found themselves pleading the iden- 
tical issue to uncomprehending officials, 
timers and scorekeepers. “These officials 
just don’t know the rules,” said Dr. Ed- 
ward Steitz, an American member of 
FIBA’s international rules committee. 

Canada and Brazil turned out to be the 
U.S.’s two toughest opponents. Donohue 
has been the Canadian coach since 1972, 
and the game his team plays is strict, 
patterned CYO. The Canadians have 
pledged to remain together through °84. 
By contrast the Brazilians, who won the 
silver, aren’t as methodical, but they’re 
wiser and surer shooters. “You have to 
agree that Americans have better person- 
nel,” said Brazil Coach Renato Cunha af- 
ter the U.S. clinched the gold with an 
87-79 victory over his team. “Give me 
any two of their players, I beat them. 
Give me only Number 14, I beat them.” 

Number 14 was the 6’ 9” Tisdale, who 
scored most of the Americans’ inside 
points, including 29 against Canada, and 
spent much of the week keeping team- 
mates loose with lines like, “I always 
thought a bolivar was a watch.” 

Meanwhile, Knight, Hartman’s prede- 
cessor, was conspicuous by his absence. 
Few athletes or spectators in Caracas had 
forgotten that Knight had been charged 
with assaulting a policeman during the 
°79 games in San Juan and was eventually 
tried in absentia and sentenced to six 
months in jail. “Bobby doesn’t go south 
of Atlanta,” said Hartman. 

As it turned out, Saturday’s U.S.— 
Puerto Rico game was pro forma because 
the U.S. had already clinched the gold, 
and though it was fiercely played, it was 
not nearly the grudge match it had been 
in ’79. Then the game was for the gold, 
and after the U.S. won, Knight celebrat- 
ed by pumping his fists into the air and 
cursing the crowd. This time the Ameri- 
cans met the Puerto Ricans as though 
they were old friends. “I played against 
a lot of those guys on the playgrounds 
in Brooklyn,” said Perkins after the 
101-85 victory. “I’d wondered what hap- 
pened to them.” 

“There is a friendship between the two 
teams,” said Puerto Rico Coach Flor Me- 
lendez. “The problem in 1979 is in 1979. 
It is now 1983.” In 1984, back comes 
Knight, with not just the Americas but 
the world to conquer on the court. END 
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The.legend that conquered Mount Everest has gone 
one step further. Now Vibram’ soles are available on 
some of the finest casual shoes in the country. 

They’re lightweight, good looking and they last 
Next time, look for the legend. 
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blazing discoveries. the breakthroughs 
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THE NEWSMAGAZINE OF SCIENCE 


Pick up a copy at your newsstand foday, or 
write DISCOVER, 541 North Fairbanks Court, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. For faster service, call 
toll-free to enter your subscription: 4-800-624- 
8200 (in Illinois call 800-972-8302). 12 issues 
just $21.95. Rate good in U.S. only. 


PRO FOOTBALL 


It’s the end zone-or bust 


In need of a ground game, San Francisco sees pay dirt in Wendell Tyler 


by Ralph Wiley 


Wis: the defending Super Bowl 
champion San Francisco 49ers 


finished the 1982 season 3-6 and out of 
the playoffs, there were charges of com- 
placency, rumors of drug abuse and an 
admission of “burnout” on the part of 
Coach Bill Walsh. While all of the above 
no doubt contributed to the 49ers’ col- 
lapse, the chief indictment of the team on 
the field was that, in keeping with recent 
San Francisco history, it had only 10 men 
on offense. Five linemen. A tight end. 
Two wide receivers. A quarterback. A 
blocking back. But no running back. 

Not since the 1976 salad days of Del- 
vin Williams have the 49ers had a back 
rush for 100 yards a game, something the 
Raiders’ Marcus Allen did three times 
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last year as a rookie. And the wonder of 
the Niners’ Super Bowl season was that 
their top rusher, Ricky Patton, gained a 
mere 543 yards—a bad month’s work for 
George Rogers or Billy Sims. In fact, Pat- 
ton was cut by the 49ers last year when 
their leading running back, Jeff Moore, 
gained all of 281 yards—on 31.1 yards a 
game. 

Walsh’s best clutch runner in ’82 was 
his quarterback, Joe Montana, but all too 
often Montana was running for his life. 
His play-run fakes didn’t fool anyone; he 
had to keep the ball himself because he 
didn’t have a running back to hand off to. 
Worse still, the 49ers’ offense became so 
predictable—opponents concentrated on 
Wide Receiver Dwight Clark, gang-tack- 
led Montana and forgot about everyone 
else—that people no longer were calling 
Walsh a genius. 


If Tyler scores for the 49ers 
as he did against them, the 
fans will be jumping again. 


So Walsh pursued a runner. Ina ghost- 
written column bylined Bill Walsh in the 
Houston Chronicle on April 11, Walsh 
fairly salivated at what great deeds the 
49ers might accomplish with a Joe 
Cribbs, a Curtis Dickey, a Chuck Mun- 
cie, a Sims, a Wendell Tyler or an Earl 
Campbell working out of their backfield. 
The hometown Oilers took offense at 
that last mention and wrote a letter of 
protest to the NFL. The Niners paid 
$10,000 on a tampering charge. “Hous- 
ton protested,” Walsh says, “but they 
were trying to trade Campbell to us at the 
same time.” 

All speculation ended on April 25 
when Walsh gave the Los Angeles Rams 
a No. 2 anda No. 4 pick in the 1983 draft 
in exchange for Tyler, Defensive End 
Cody Jones and a No. 3 draft choice. To 
listen to Walsh, the acquisition of Tyler 
alone was a stroke of, well, sheer genius. 
“If I had my choice of any available 
back,” he says, ‘‘or perhaps any back, pe- 
riod, I would have taken Wendell Tyler.” 

While Montana no doubt was as ec- 
static as his coach about the Tyler deal, 

continued 
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Introducing 
Kodacolor VR 100 film. 


Now you can capture color 
with amazing new detail. With 
the sharpest color print film 
ever from Kodak. 

This film’s extremely fine 
grain gives you more clarity, 
more picture-taking definition. 
It's ideal for use where maxi- 
mum image quality is desired... 
even under a high degree of 
enlargement. 

New Kodacolor VR 100 film. 
It doesn’t just give you sharper 
pictures. It gives “sharpness” a 
whole new definition. 

Discover how much better 
life can look. 

One of the four new color 
print films from Kodak. 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


the happiest 49ers had to be the members 
of the defense. Tyler, you see, ran for five 
touchdowns in two games against San 
Francisco in 1982; on the other hand, the 
49er running backs managed a total of six 
touchdowns in nine games. 

Of course, the real question is this: 
Why did the Rams suddenly deem ex- 
pendable a 28-year-old runner who had a 
1,109-yard season in 1979, a 1,074-yard 
season in 1981, a 564-yard season in 
strike-torn 1982 (project that total over 
16 games and you get 1,008 yards), had 
scored a total of 30 touchdowns in his last 
two seasons and had eight 100-plus yard 
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games on the books? True, the 5’ 10”, 
205-pound Tyler fumbled a bit too often, 
but he had a nose for the goal line. 

“When we traded Tyler,” says John 
Robinson, the rookie coach of the Rams, 
“we had the chance to get Eric Dickerson 
in the draft, and we feel Dickerson’s go- 
ing to be great.” 

The trade came as no great surprise to 
Tyler, who went to UCLA and played 
against Robinson’s 1976 USC team. “I 
talked with Robinson when he got the 
job and I knew I was gone,” Tyler says. “I 
was a workhorse in L.A., and with Dick- 
erson around, there wouldn’t have been 


With Tyler around, Clark (87) 
will open up Walsh’s offense. 


enough of the football for 
both of us.” 

The rub is, there wasn’t 
enough of the football for Ty- 
ler during the 49ers’ four- 
game preseason that conclud- 
ed last Saturday afternoon 
with a 20-6 loss to the Seat- 
tle Seahawks at Candlestick 
Park. Walsh is one coach in 
the NFL who uses the presea- 
son schedule as a time to test 
rookies and bring his veter- 
ans along slowly. No sense 
getting the vets banged 
around in some no-account 
August game. 

So, while a hotshot rookie 
like Roger Craig, the 49ers’ 


No. 2 draft pick from Nebraska, got a 
good shot at running back in preseason, 
Tyler carried the ball just 26 times and 
gained a meager 80 yards. 

“We will get use out of Tyler this sea- 
son,” says Walsh. “‘He’ll get his yards, if 
we keep him healthy.” 

If. A big word. After a spectacular ca- 
reer at UCLA, highlighted by a 172-yard 
rushing performance against Ohio State 
in the 1976 Rose Bowl, Tyler was drafted 
in the third round by the Rams in 1977 
but spent almost all of his rookie season 
on the bench. In the second game of the 
1978 season Tyler suffered a knee injury 
and spent the rest of the year on injured 
reserve. The following season Tyler 
cracked the starting lineup in the fifth 
game, rushed for those 1,109 yards, 
caught 32 passes for another 308 yards 
and led the Rams into the 1980 Super 
Bowl against the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

The next summer Tyler’s career 
reached another crisis point when he was 
involved in an automobile accident on a 
mountain slope in West Virginia. “The 
driver—I was in the passenger seat—just 
went to sleep,” Tyler says. “I woke up 
just in time to ball up.” And possibly save 
his life. 

As it was, Tyler’s hip was dislocated, 
and physicians said that he might never 
walk again. “They told me I had a 10 per- 
cent chance,” he says. But Tyler recov- 
ered from those injuries and played in 
four games late in the 1980 season. By 
1981 he was completely healthy once 
again and produced 1,510 yards and 17 
touchdowns. 

How often Tyler reaches pay dirt in 
*83 will depend, to a great extent, on the 
play of the 49ers’ offensive line. In Los 
Angeles, Tyler ran behind a wall of Pro 
Bowl candidates, including Dennis Har- 
rah, Jackie Slater and Kent Hill, guys 
who could bore a hole through Fort 
Knox. But in San Francisco he will be 
working with counterpunching linemen 
who know all the tricks of pass protection 
but probably can’t put a hole in a screen 
door. 

“Somebody’s got to sustain a block out 
there,” Tyler says. “Somebody’s got to 
lift some weights.” 

True, but as one 49er lineman says, 
“Walsh has always been a passing coach, 
and it’s hard to change what you are.” 

Change, though, is needed. Or, as an- 
other 49er put it, “I only know that we 
don’t go this season unless Wendell 
goes.” 
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Life never looked 
so good. 
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In Akron, Price put Troon far behind him. 


| ea now and then, proof is fur- 
nished that golf is the most curious of 
games. A player will come along with a 
name out of an old Cary Grant movie— 
Nick Price, for example—and with no 
credentials whatsoever will go out there 
in a big professional tournament and beat 
up on a group of stars whose reputations 
should make him hug the trunk of the 
nearest tree and pray for darkness. South 
Africa’s Price did just that at the Fire- 
stone Country Club in Akron, winning 
the World Series of Golf on Sunday by 
an easy four strokes over runner-up Jack 
Nicklaus, and by more than that over 
Johnny Miller, Tom Watson, Raymond 
Floyd, Hale Irwin, Isao Aoki and the rest 
of the field of 41. At the finish, the score- 
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The Price 
was right 


Nick Price came to golf’s World 
Series to help his game—and won 


board listed a group that might have con- 
vened to discuss endorsement fees—until 
you got to the top. You had the feeling 
that if Price had had time to look that 
board over, he would have reached for 
his autograph book. 

That the championship Price ran off 
with Sunday afternoon is in danger of 
losing its significance was clearly beside 
the point to the 26-year-old stylist from 
Johannesburg by way of Zimbabwe. In 
one week in Ohio he won $100,000, al- 
most four times as much as he had 
banked all year on the PGA Tour. Price 
came into the event not as a tournament 
winner but as the leader of the South Af- 
rican Order of Merit standings, a suspect 
honor at best. He had finished second 
three times on the South African tour last 
winter, after which he came to the U.S., 
where his best finish in 17 events was a 
tie for ninth at the Kemper Open. 

What made his Firestone rounds of 66, 
68, 69 and 67 even more impressive were 
two things: the company he kept while 
doing it, and, no doubt, his memories of 
the fainting spell he had experienced the 
last time he had been in the real spotlight. 
Golf fans may recall the only previous 
occasion when they had been aware of 
Price. It was at Troon, in Scotland, in the 
summer of ’82, when he led the British 
Open by three strokes with only six holes 
to play, and then did what Nick Prices 
are expected to do. He blew the title to 
Tom Watson, going four over par on 
those last six holes, Troon regrettably 
lacking a windmill par 3. 

But Price, a tall, sturdy, good-looking 
bachelor, did nothing of the sort at Fire- 
stone, despite the pairings which put him 
in such fast company. When he shot that 
66 to lead on Thursday, he did it in the 
presence of Floyd and Miller. When he 
holed out an eight-iron for an eagle 2 at 
the 470-yard 9th hole on Friday, he did it 
with Jack Nicklaus and Bobby Clampett 


by Dan Jenkins 


watching. On Saturday, as Floyd and 
Australia’s Graham Marsh tagged along, 
he kept playing “to the fat part of the 
greens’—his game plan, he said—to 
shoot the 69 and hold a two-stroke lead. 
And then on Sunday he birdied the 2nd, 
7th and 10th holes under the watchful 
eyes of Irwin and Aoki and strolled un- 
waveringly to his 67 and a 72-hole total 
of 270. There was nothing anyone could 
do but play for second, and Nicklaus’ 65 
settled that issue. 

There was only one fleeting moment 
Sunday when Price resembled the guy 
back at Troon. He let his tee shot at the 
par-3 15th veer off into a bunker, and 
was faced with a long sand shot, not the 
easiest kind. The thought occurred to 
many that this could be the start of some- 
thing bizarre, but such thoughts disap- 
peared when Price nearly holed the bun- 
ker shot. 

“All I wanted to do was prove I could 
play golf without choking,” Price said 
later. “I’ve thought about that British 
Open a lot. I don’t think I choked, but I 
don’t know what else you can call a cou- 
ple of bad tee shots.” Price confessed that 
he hadn’t come to Akron to win a golf 
tournament. “I came to work on my 
game for the tournaments that remain 
this year,” he said. 

With that simple statement, Price 
touched on some things about the trou- 
bled World Series of Golf, an event that 
may or may not have a future. 

Maybe our touring pros and the golf- 
ing public have just been over-Akroned 
and over-Firestoned through the years, 
but it certainly seems that each time the 
competitors show up for the World Se- 


~ ries they have to dig deeper to display 


any enthusiasm for the event, which was 
designed to represent something exclu- 
sively wonderful. 

“T know it’s supposed to be important, 
but I think most of us tell ourselves that 
instead of feeling it,” Ben Crenshaw said. 
“Maybe we’re all a little tired by the time 
it comes around.” 

Lanny Wadkins, a former champion, 
came a little closer to the problem when 
he said, “I was happy to win it, but I’ve 
never really known what I won.” 

continued 
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To which Tom Watson, another for- 
mer champion, said, “We’ve tampered 
with the qualifying system too much. 
You ought to have to win something to 
get here.” 

“Here” was still Akron and still Fire- 
stone, whose water tower has been on 
television more times than Mary Tyler 
Moore. And once again the champion- 
ship didn’t signify the end of anything on 
the tour. The World Series is supposed to 
represent the statistical and emotional 
end of the season, but it doesn’t do any 
such thing, because the pros keep on 
playing those Pensacola Opens right up 
to Christmas. There are eight more tour- 
naments in 1983. 


Tour Commissioner Deane Beman 
hoped that the World Series would 


ry ware 


> 


“transcend the major championships,’ 
and he’s labored hard to make the event 
special. First prize is worth $100,000, and 
the winner receives a 10-year exemption 
on the tour. But fat purses have become 
almost commonplace—the Tournament 
Players Championship in Ponte Vedra, 
Fla., a Beman extravaganza that has suc- 
ceeded, paid Hal Sutton $126,000 last 
March, and Sutton took home $100,000 
for winning the PGA earlier this month. 
A new event scheduled for Las Vegas in 
two weeks will weigh the winner down 
with $135,000. 
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High school bands on the fairway are something, but in the case of the series, 


“If I didn’t acknowledge that we have 
a problem, you’d want to put me away,” 
Beman said in Akron. “Our original plan 
was to make it very select, make it the 
biggest purse, and conclude the season 
with it. We can still do that, and we’re go- 
ing to work on it.” 

The pity is that the tournaments at Ak- 
ron have all been fascinating, if not 
downright thrilling, though played more 
or less in secrecy. Many of the game’s 
marquee names have done their part to 
keep it from looking like a rerun. Last 
year Craig Stadler nipped Floyd in a sud- 
den-death playoff. Competitively, at 
least, the World Series hasn’t exactly 
been a Sammy Davis, Jr.-Danny Thomas 
Condo Classic. 

But so what? The tournament still 


comes across like the old four-man 
World Series of Golf exhibition, which 
lasted 14 years, and reminds TV fans of 
the old CBS Golf Classic, which, four 
months a year, from ’67 through ’74, also 
filled your screens with the Firestone wa- 
ter tower. Maybe people think this is still 
the American Golf Classic, played at 
Firestone off and on from 1961 through 
1976. 

The ’83 World Series unfolded with 
what does set it off from other tourna- 
ments—its usual hilarious opening cere- 
mony. A high school band marched 


not enough. 


down the Ist fairway and later offered a 
few national anthems that sounded like 
the music piped into Oriental restau- 
rants. Strange flags were raised, momen- 
tarily giving the crowd a feeling that Ak- 
ron had undergone a coup. 

The image of the World Series was not 
enhanced when Masters winner Seve 
Ballesteros, along with Great Britain’s 
Nick Faldo and Sandy Lyle, chose to skip 
it in favor of action on the European 
tour. A World Series of Golf without Bal- 
lesteros? That’s like a Taiwan Open with- 
out Hsieh Yu-Shu. 

Crowds were sparse at Firestone, and 
one CBS executive was already com- 
plaining that the telecast was going to 
cost the network about $300,000 because 
the commercial spots sold for less than 
expected. With one thing and an- 
other, the series seemed to gener- 
ate about as much excitement as 
the Akron Beacon Journal's Great 
Vegetable Cook-Off, in which 
Green Beans Supreme went up 
against Milk and Honey Carrots. 

When last seen, Beman was 
bent into the Ohio humidity, a 
man determined to “fix” the event. 
Assuming he wasn’t going to sug- 
gest a new format in which the 
golfers played through the streets 
of downtown Akron, twice circling 
the Quaker Oats Hilton and the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers building, Be- 
man’s serious options appeared to 
be as follows: 

e Give this thing a golf name in- 
stead of a baseball name—the In- 
ternational Tournament of Cham- 
pions, let’s say, or The Winner’s 
World. 

e@ Make a player win something or 
other to qualify—even a Scandi- 
navian Open—instead of coming 
in off a money list or out of an 
order of merit. 

e Up the purse to $1 million and give the 
winner $200,000, at least more than any 
other event, and more than he could earn 
in two dozen corporate outings. 

e@ Move the championship to some exotic 
locale where the competition could turn 
up in prime time on American television 
as the genuine grand final event of the 
calendar year. This would have the ad- 
vantage of a course where the water tow- 
er over the clubhouse wouldn’t look as if 
it were seeking a dogfight with the Good- 
year blimp—again. END 
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|-Heroic efforts to create one oF Africa’ s newé3t. game 
‘s, Bom in Tes 44 replete with kob and 
eset by hellist difficulties 


Geebras. ( Below), are 


The general aspect of the Soudan 
is that of misery; nor is there a 
single feature of attraction to recom- 
pense a European for the drawbacks 
of pestilential climate and_ brutal 
associations. 


@ o wrote Sir Samuel White Baker in 
We 1862 during an epic journey up the 
“’ Nile that culminated in his discovery 
of Lake Albert, one of the great river’s 
sources. Despite his Pecksniffian pro- 
nouncement, Baker—a red-blooded Vic- 
torian adventurer—loved every minute 
of his trek: furtive midnight spear raids 
on his party; fevers, flood, drought and 
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famine; brain-cooking sunstroke and ma- 
larial mosquitoes dense enough to choke 
a camel; betrayal by his Arab guides and 
matchless loyalty from the blacks he 
freed from slavery; assaults by every dan- 
gerous form of wildlife from elephants to 
tsetse flies. 

Today, 121 years later, most of the 
same conditions still apply in Sudan, 
which is Africa’s largest country. Out- 
right slavery is finished and automatic ri- 
fles are used as well as spears, but ban- 
ditry, disease, murderous extremes of 
weather, betrayal, loyalty and a re- 
markable abundance of wildlife remain. 
Thanks to the last there is at least one 
“feature of attraction” new to Sudan that 
can make the braving of those hazards 


well worth the effort of reaching it: a mi- 
nor miracle of late 20th-century wildlife 
preservation called Boma National Park. 
But because of Sudan’s long history of 
endemic violence, tribal and racial ha- 
treds and political instability that would 
shiver even Africa’s geopolitical Richter 
scale—those “brutal associations” Baker 
condemned—that miracle may soon be 
only a bittersweet memory. 

Tucked away between the lush Ethio- 
pian highlands and the sun-scorched sa- 
vannas of the White Nile, Boma is one of 
black Africa’s newest and least likely na- 
tional parks: Comprising 8,000 square 
miles, it is a “land that time forgot,” as 
big as Massachusetts and larger even 
than Tanzania’s famed Serengeti game 


park. One of the pioneers of Serengeti 
was Bernhard Grzimek, longtime direc- 
tor of West Germany’s Frankfurt Zoo- 
logical Society who also helped conceive 
Boma. Boma is being built under the su- 
pervision of an American named Phil 
Snyder, who has been working in East 
Africa’s national parks for 13 years. 
Snyder’s credentials for the job were 
earned in the field. Which means, in this 
case, dealing not only with a harsh cli- 
mate in an unforgiving landscape, but 
also with extremely limited access, virtu- 
ally no raw materials at hand, a myriad of 
feuding indigenous tribes that surround 
the park and the constant threat of out- 
siders moving destructively through ar- 
eas he has carefully planned and con- 


structed. As if that were not enough, 
there is the simple physical danger of 
being the wrong person in the wrong 
place when rebels decide to vent their an- 
ger, as happened in June to two of the 
park employees and a group of Christian 
missionaries. 

Snyder happened to be away on a 
short trip when the rebels came through, 
and eventually the hostages they took 
were released essentially unharmed, but 
the park was not so lucky. Almost every- 
thing was destroyed, and Snyder re- 
turned to find all of the vehicles demol- 
ished and the park’s store of supplies and 
spare parts gone. The damage was devas- 
tating, physically and psychologically, to 
the people who have been working so 


Chui was a playful pet for park warden Snyder. 


single-mindedly on the project. But Sny- 
der has redoubled his efforts on the 
park’s behalf and is starting over. 

And indeed, Boma, a spectacular and 
special place, is worth the effort. Animal 
herds are generally much larger than 
those found in East Africa’s poacher-rav- 
aged parks and reserves. Reedbuck, small 
antelope that are rarely found in groups 
of more than three or four, have been 
seen around Boma in concentrations up 
to 4,000 strong as they migrate in late 
May through the thorny, flat-topped aca- 
cia woodlands. Eland, the largest ante- 
lope in Africa (weighing up to 1,500 
pounds), have been seen in groups of 500 
to 1,000—big, hulking, gray boulders of 
meat, their heavy dewlaps swaying as 
they run. Giraffes congregate in groups 
of 200 at times, and gawky red-legged os- 
triches gallop the plains in flocks of 100. 
Beisa oryx, thought by some to be the 
progenitors of the unicorn myth, abound 
along the desert edges of the park, while 
their saber-horned, horselike cousins, the 
roan antelope—at 600 pounds the largest 
antelope in Africa after the eland and 
greater kudu—occupy the parklike, light- 

continued 


In March the Murle stormed the park and began 
the hunt with their traditional fire ceremony. 
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This Jiye warrior was a mechanic in the park. 


ly wooded areas and broken country 
nearer to water, sometimes in groups of 
70 to 100 animals. Broad-striped Bur- 
chell’s zebras gallop the grasslands while 
big black herds of Cape buffalo, fly- 
swarmed and mud-caked, feed and grunt 
and wallow in Edenic fearlessness along 
rivers flowing from the 3,000-foot- 
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high Boma Plateau—the Kurun, draining 
southwest toward nearby Uganda, and 
the Oboth and Akobo, which empty into 
the dismal but life-sustaining Gwom 
swamps on the park’s northern border. 

Lesser kudu, Grant’s and Mongalla ga- 
zelles, oribi and tiny jackrabbit-sized dik- 
diks, the ungainly Lelwel hartebeest plus 
all the great African cats—lion, leopard 
and cheetah—fill out the mammalian 
register. The extensive wetlands and riv- 
erine forests are filled with hundreds of 
bird species: giant bateleurs and lappet- 
faced vultures, gemlike sunbirds and bee- 
eaters, rollers, trogons, weavers, bulbuls 
and babblers, whydahs and waxbills. The 
list probably runs to nearly 500 varieties 
comprising millions of individuals. Mil- 
lions more migrate from Europe to visit 
the wetlands in winter. 

But southern Sudan’s main attraction 
is the mixed herd of close to a million 
white-eared kob and 600,000 tiangs that 
swarm the south during the wet season in 
numbers rivaling Serengeti’s annual hori- 
zon-to-horizon wildebeest migration. 

The tiang (Damaliscus korrigum 
tiang) is a close relative of the true harte- 
beest (Al/celaphus sp.) and has the same 
goofy look about it: the eyes set wide and 


The gregarious tiang, 600,000 strong in southern Sudan’s wet season, thrives on Boma’s grasses. 
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high on a long-nosed face, the horns 
crumpled as if they’d hit a stone wall at a 
tender age, the shoulders noticeably 
higher than the rump, giving the whole 
animal the look of something slapped to- 
gether out of spare parts. Yet the tiang 
and its co-species, the topi and korrigum, 
are the most numerous of any African 
antelope species, ranging clear across the 
continent from Senegal in the west to So- 
malia on the Indian Ocean. The tiang it- 
self is found only in Sudan, southwest 
Ethiopia and around Lake Albert on the 
Central African plateau. Highly gregari- 
ous, they may congregate in herds of sev- 
eral thousand. Pure grazers with a taste 
for the medium-high, rather coarse grass- 
es, they eat no shrubbery and seem to 
thrive on dry grasses snubbed by other 
antelope. They run—sometimes with a 
crazed bouncing gait known as “pronk- 
ing” or “stotting’—very, very fast, espe- 
cially when being chased by lions, who 
find them delectable. 

The white-eared kob (Kobus kob Ieu- 
cotis) is smaller than the tiang—1!50 to 
200 pounds vs. 200 to 300—and far more 
gracefully built. It resembles the ubiqui- 
tous impala. The white-ear’s closest rela- 
tives are the Uganda or Thomas’ kob that 
range west and south from the Sudan’s 
Bahr-el-Ghazal (Arabic for River of 
the Antelopes, appropriately enough), a 
branch of the Nile down to Mount Elgon 
in western Kenya, and the western or 
Buffon’s kob of West and Central Africa. 
All three wear different colors, from foxy 
red to buff to almost black. The white- 
eared females and young bucks are a 
yellowish tan, but as the males mature 
they darken into a seal-brown or near 
black color, set off by distinctive white 
eye rings, white throats and _ totally 
white ears, thus the racial name 
leucotis. 

Most of the year they are found in 
loosely packed bands of from 20 or 40 up 
to 100, but during the dry season in 
Boma—from the end of November to the 
beginning of April—they are seen in 
herds of thousands. 

The amazing thing at Boma is not so 
much the abundance of animals but the 
fact that, in light of Sudan’s history, there 
are any at all. War and wildlife don’t mix, 
and few African nations have been more 
savaged by war than Sudan. With nearly 
a million square miles of territory, rang- 
ing from fierce desert in the north (the 
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You never forget 


Nubian as well as a lobe of the Libyan 


e 6 

Sahara) to grasslands, acacia woods and 
your S 1r e 10,000-foot mountains in the south, Su- 

dan is rich not only in diversity but in 
that precious commodity in sub-Sahara 
Africa: water. The White Nile—running 
3,485 miles from its principal source 
in Lake Victoria to Alexandria and 
Port Said on the Mediterranean—flows 
through the middle of Sudan, and the 
shorter but alluvially richer Blue Nile 
feeds into it at the capital city of Khar- 
toum in the north. With all that water, 
the country is a potential breadbasket for 
black Africa and the Arab world as well. 

Yet the country is sharply split. The 
of north is Arab and Muslim, the south Ni- 
lotic black and largely animist (what used 
to be called pagan) in belief. Until the 
mid- to late 19th century, Abyssinian and 
Arab slavers and ivory hunters raided 
and traded at will throughout the south, 
the White Nile providing a convenient 
avenue for bringing their goods to market 
(the other major slave route ran through 
what is now Kenya and Tanzania to the 
island of Zanzibar). 

Five years after his discovery of Lake 
Albert, Baker returned to the Sudan un- 
der the aegis of the Khedive of Egypt to 
put an end to the slave trade. Almost con- 
tinuous war for 15 years largely eliminat- 
ed it, but on Jan. 26, 1885, Baker’s suc- 
cessor, the eccentric Major General 
Charles George (Chinese) Gordon, after 
a tenacious defense of Khartoum, was 
killed in an Arab uprising led by one 
of those irredentist mystical Muslim 
priest/warriors Islam keeps hurling in 
the face of the rational West. The Ex- 
pected Mahdi, as he styled himself, was a 
precursor of today’s Ayatullah Khomei- 
ni, with shades of Muammar Gaddafi 
thrown in for bloody good measure. 

It was not until 1898 that a joint An- 
glo-Egyptian force led by General Hora- 
tio Herbert (later Lord) Kitchener—and 
including a young cavalry subaltern 
named Winston Churchill—overthrew 
the Mahdists and, a year later, estab- 
lished the Anglo-Egyptian Condomini- 
um over the region. The political division 
between pro- and anti-Mahdists contin- 
ues to this day. Under the condominium, 
British civil servants imposed something 
of a European order on what had previ- 
ously been catch-as-catch-can chaos. 
Southern Sudan abutted on British East 
Africa, and today the south looks as 
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much toward Kenya as to the Arab north 
for both goods and guidance. 

But for all the best of British inten- 
tions, the Sudan continued to seethe with 
unrest. In 1955 a misguided resettlement 
scheme imposed on the southern Azande 
people triggered a revolt that quickly 
grew to civil war. A year later the Sudan 
proclaimed its independence (the “the” 
is now usually dropped) and the north- 
south split intensified further. Southern 
rebels calling themselves the Anya Nya 
(thought to mean scorpion) wanted to 
separate from the north and establish an 
independent country allied with black 
Africa. The war raged and smoldered for 
17 years, through continuous changes of 
government in Khartoum, by both elec- 
tion and coup. Sudan’s population is 19.6 
million, and even conservative estimates 
admit to at least 500,000 deaths in the 
civil war—2.5% of the country’s total 
population. Sudanese pilots in MiG 
fighters from the north strafed and 
bombed indiscriminately; Anya Nya ter- 
rorists cut throats (and worse) in retalia- 
tion against northern sympathizers. Then 
in 1972, Major General Gaafar M. Ni- 
meiri, in the third year of the presidency 
he had taken by force, granted the south 
limited autonomy, and a fragile peace de- 
scended. But Nimeiri has had to weather 
a mutiny or coup attempt almost every 
year since he came to power in 1969, and 
recently a rebel group calling itself Anya 
Nya II began raiding and killing in the 
south. 

Needless to say, all that civil strife has 
left the country in sorry shape. In the en- 
tire south Sudan, there are only 10 miles 
of paved road. Where electrical power is 
available outages are the rule rather than 
the exception; there are perennial fuel 
shortages despite large oil reserves that 
have been found in the south recently. 
From Acholi to Zande, 115 languages are 
spoken in Sudan, and the country con- 
tains 56 distinct ethnic groups compris- 
ing 597 subgroups—nearly all of them 
occasionally hostile. With food always in 
short supply and firearms abundant, 
wildlife in some populated regions has 
been devastated. Even those Sudanese 
without guns know how to hunt with 
spears or rig a wire snare to kill antelope. 

African troops, whether government 
or rebel, are notorious assassins of wild- 
life. Truck convoys rampaging through 
game country chatter with the blast of 
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automatic weapons whenever a herd ap- 
pears on the roadside. Uganda’s national 
parks and game department were once 
the pride of British East Africa. The ele- 
phant herd at Murchison Falls National 
Park near Lake Albert was the largest 
and healthiest in all Africa. Today, after 
eight years of Idi Amin and four of 
Tanzanian army occupation, the herd 
is, in the Swahili phrase, nakwisha kabi- 
sa (completely finished). Thousands of 
Amin’s troops retreated to south Sudan 
after the Tanzanian invasion in 1979, 
slaughtering their own country’s game 
willy-nilly en route, spreading firearms 
throughout southern Sudan, and so ex- 
tending the butchery. Yet somehow 
Boma was spared. 

The area has always been off the beat- 
en path. A century ago Arab slavers 
passed through, and there are supposedly 
rusting shackles somewhere up on Kath- 
iangor Mountain where the coffles were 
chained. Not until the turn of the century 
did European hunters find the area. “I 
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potted elephants until I was tired and got 
all the ivory I could carry,” wrote Major 
Henry Darley, who visited the region 
for sport in 1907. But the Boma is fly 
country—the wicked, cross-winged tset- 
se whose trypanosomes kill cattle, horses 
and sometimes humans as well. “My 
donkeys died, and my mules died, and 
my men and I would have died, too,” 
lamented Darley, “but for [mosquito 
nets].”’ Darley should not have been sur- 
prised: 35 years earlier Baker’s livestock 
fell to the fly just southwest of Boma, as 
he mournfully reported in his journals. 

In addition to sleeping sickness, as the 
narcolepsy caused by trypanosomiasis is 
more popularly called, south Sudan can 
boast an array of tropical diseases that 
makes even Southeast Asia seem as 
wholesome as a Swiss sanatorium. In ad- 
dition to such routine killers as pneumo- 
nia and tuberculosis, there are amoebic 
dysentery, bilharzia, giardiasis, hook- 
worm, kala azar (Hindi for “black dis- 
ease,” for the color its victims turn), lep- 


rosy, meningitis, onchocerciasis (blind- 
ing worm), relapsing fever, typhoid and 
yaws. Now and then cholera sweeps 
through, but it does that everywhere in 
tropical Africa. 

All these ghastly germs, of course, con- 
stitute a fearful gauntlet for any hunter, 
or poacher, heading into Boma. The new 
park’s personnel have had to contend 
with malaria, septicemia, both vacillary 
and amoebic dysentery, anthrax (which 
killed four people there recently), bilhar- 
zia and Guinea worm, a parasite that 
snakes its 18-inch-length along just under 
the skin of human legs. There is also the 
tsetse fly, but the fly helps, too. It keeps 
out cattle, which, along with wire nooses 
and firearms, are death on wildlife, since 
cattle compete for grazing. 

More than 20 years ago, Dr. Richard 
Faust, now vice-president of the Frank- 
furt Zoological Society, had chugged 
through the area in a Volkswagen micro- 
bus and found the kob and tiangs in their 
tens of thousands. Sudanese game offi- 
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cials feared that the vast herds of Boma 
had been wiped out by the civil war, the 
very end of which was a subtlety lost on 
the eternally warring tribesmen of the 
Boma country. In 1977 the Sudanese 
game department asked the society to 
check out the area and Faust hired Peter 
McClinton, a veteran game warden from 
the Northern Frontier District in Kenya, 
abutting Sudan, to conduct a wildlife sur- 
vey in Boma. McClinton’s safari showed 
the country to be “stiff with game,” just 
as Faust remembered it, but the Kenyan 
could only guess at the total numbers. He 
drew lines on a map around 8,000 square 
miles of country that he estimated to be 
the kob’s full migratory range. He was off 
by more than 5,000 square miles, as it 
proved, missing the wet-season areas that 
may eventually be included within the 
park boundaries. 

Meanwhile, Sudanese officials were 
visiting Boma to meet with the local 
chiefs, pitching them on the advantages 
of a national park in the neighborhood: It 


would bring law and jobs to Boma for the 
first time in the region’s history. “We had 
to have the support of the people living 
nearby,” says Charles Acire, assistant di- 
rector for wildlife management in south- 
ern Sudan. “We have to respect their cul- 
tural traditions.” 

The tribes of Boma, a polyglot lot, are 
the hunting-and-gathering Kichepo; the 
agricultural Anuak, who live along the 
rivers; the warlike Toposa and their Jiye 
relatives, who are seminomadic pastoral- 
ists; and the predominant Murle. The 
Murle are also a cattle people, but where 
the tsetse fly abounds cattle do not thrive, 
and the Boma Murle grow durra (sor- 
ghum), cassava, millet and maize—quite 
a comedown, in African terms, for a 
proud pastoral people—and have adapt- 
ed to hunting for meat protein. Each year 
during the seasonal migration, the Murle 
stage a communal hunt, armed with 
spears, bows and whatever firearms they 
can muster. The kob are killed as they 
gallop through a gauntlet of hunters or 
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while moving across rivers. This tradi- 
tion, of course, presented a major prob- 
lem to the game park planners. 

““We’ve set aside areas where they can 
hunt outside the park,” Acire continues. 
“And for now, until there’s a better solu- 
tion, we still allow a controlled amount of 
grazing and watering of cattle within the 
park.” Where this has been tried else- 
where in Africa the “better solution” 
rarely arrives. All of which makes for 
very bad blood indeed in countries torn 
by tribalism. 

Regardless of the potential problems, 
Sudan and the Frankfurt Zoological So- 
ciety forged ahead, the Germans laying 
out four million deutsche marks (more 
than $1.5 million) and the Sudanese goy- 
ernment providing staff to develop the 
park. McClinton had set up a tented base 
camp in the park’s proposed core area 
while he was conducting his survey, but 
otherwise the country was raw, roadless, 
totally wild. Somebody had to go in there 
and make a park. 
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“We needed a man who could stay in 
the bush,” said Faust, “who could build a 
base camp and a national park from 
nothing. He had to be an excellent pilot 
and not too old. He had to be healthy— 
Boma’s rather difficult, you know.” Faust 
found his man in Snyder, 39, a long- 
haired, mustachioed American who had 
finally settled down on the steep, icy 
slopes of Mount Kenya 10 years earlier 
and had developed into a crack moun- 
taineer, aviator and game warden. 
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via Africa. He got as far as Kenya and 
forgot about the South Seas. A keen 
mountaineer, Snyder created what was 
to become a world-renowned rescue 
team on 17,058-foot Mount Kenya, an 
area where climbers are often beset by al- 
titude sickness. 

Then in 1972 Snyder was appointed 
warden of Mount Kenya National Park, a 
227-square-mile sprawl of up-and-down 
terrain that, with its sharply contrasting 
mix of habitats and impinging human 


the new park’s base camp can make 
even the most routine flying missions 
hair-raising. : 

At first Snyder hesitated at Faust’s of- 
fer. “I already had paradise on Mount 
Kenya,” he says. “But I couldn’t over- 
look the most fantastic challenge I could 
ever have in my life.” 

Challenge, indeed. Southern Sudan 
suffers from an economic narcolepsy as 
stupefying as anything injected by the 
tsetse fly. Everything from kitchen 


To gather information on the range of the animal migrations within the park area, Snyder takes to the air to observe herd movements, here, white-eared kob. 


Born in Montpelier, Ohio, Snyder 
never dreamed he would end up one day 
amid the whooping hyenas and galloping 
herds of southern Sudan. He went to law 
school for two years in Minnesota, was 
married and divorced (he has an 18-year- 
old son), served as a legislative research 
aide for the Minnesota legislature. He 
climbed in the California Sierras and 
crewed on yachts off Baja—a typical, un- 
committed young American of the 60s. 
Then in 1970 he set off for Papua, New 
Guinea, traveling the long way around 
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populations, presented many of the same 
problems inherent in Boma. Saving wild- 
life as well as lost or altitude-sick moun- 
taineers, he learned to fly a game depart- 
ment Super Cub with the agility of a rap- 
tor, climbing, banking, diving like a 
harrier hawk as he tried to “read” and 
anticipate the mountain’s constantly 
changing wind patterns. Again it was 
good preparation for Boma, where 
treacherous “mountain waves”—air tur- 
bulence resulting from wind curling over 
mountains—behind the plateau above 


matches to giant earthmovers had to be 
imported to Boma from the outside. For 
eight months of the year, from late April 
to early December, the Indian Ocean 
monsoon swirls over Boma, dumping 
nearly five feet of rain on the high 
country and turning the “black cotton” 
soil into a greasy, seemingly bottomless 
quagmire. During the other four months, 
the land bakes rock-hard, the elephant 
grasses wither to tinder and, in a time- 
honored tradition among African hunt- 
ers and drovers, the tribesmen burn it at 


every opportunity. Burning encourages 
the growth of new grass, which feeds 
both cattle and wildlife, and over the 
centuries the trees—mainly acacia and 
Combretum (a genus of climbing or trail- 
ing shrubs that includes the leadwood 
tree, whose trunks, even dead, seem 
never to decay)—have adapted to the 
practice. 

But the fires make flying doubly haz- 
ardous. The smoke from hundreds of 
square miles of burning grasslands swirls 
up and mixes with the haboob, the hot, 
sand-laden wind of northeast Africa that 
has been the bane of travelers for eons. 
Samuel Baker was appalled by his first 
taste of the haboob: “I saw, approaching 
from the S.W. apparently, a solid range 
of immense brown mountains, high in 
the air. So rapid was the approach of this 
extraordinary phenomenon, that in a few 
minutes we were in actual pitchy dark- 
ness.... We tried to distinguish our 
hands placed close before our eyes—not 
even an outline could be seen.” 

Until recently, when Snyder rigged a 
rain-collection system, water had to be 
trucked into camp from a water hole 
shared with the game some 25 miles 
away. That water, scummy and dark 
green with algae and antelope droppings, 
must be boiled, strained into jerricans 
and treated with alum before it is pota- 
ble. Just getting the park’s trucks to the 
camp required a safari worthy of a mech- 
anized Livingstone. Last December at 
Kenya’s main seaport of Mombasa, a 
freighter off-loaded a 100-ton cargo in- 
cluding two ex-German army road grad- 
ers, a four-axle leviathan (called anoma- 
lously by its trade name, Faun), which is 
used to carry other vehicles, a 16-wheel 
trailer and extensive supplies and spare 
parts. Leaving the two road graders be- 
hind for another shipment, Faust, Con- 
rad Aveling, a British wildlife biologist, 
and Alois Pscheidt, a German mechanic, 
headed into the “back of beyond.” 

It was Christmas, and the first Boma 
Olympics—organized by a 36-year-old 
Presbyterian missionary from Kansas, 
John Haspels—was in full swing: foot- 
races on the dusty airstrip, hectic games 
of chiefs-catch-the-chicken and, for the 
women, 100-meter dashes with bottles 
on their heads. 

In January Aveling and Pscheidt re- 
turned to Mombasa to get the two grad- 
ers. Braving dust storms, 100° tempera- 


tures, severe diesel fuel shortages and the 
maniacal driving styles of Kenyan truck 
and bus drivers, they moved at 15 mph 
up through the sweltering Rift Valley and 
arid Turkanaland on into Sudan. When 
they reached Boma in March, they were 
greeted by naked Toposa hunters, each 
carrying a sheaf of spears in one hand 
and the traditional one-legged stool in 
the other. At the beginning of the jour- 
ney, the English biologist could speak 
no: German, the mechanic no English. 
“By the time we got there,” said Ave- 
ling, “we were fluent—in one another’s 
cusswords.” 

When the equipment arrived, Snyder 
and his assistant, 23-year-old Tim Tear of 
Acton, Mass., could get to work on one of 
their primary jobs: laying out a network 
of roads and airstrips through the park. 
Simultaneously, Snyder had had to de- 
velop a core area around the headquar- 
ters, establish an administrative system 
amenable to the tribes, hire game scouts 
from among the local tribesmen and set 
up outposts on park boundaries where 
the scouts, he hoped, would keep a sharp 
eye out for professional poachers and 
provide assistance to visitors. “Even if 
they’re only grass huts with radios, that’ll 
be good enough for a start,” Snyder said. 
“This isn’t Yosemite, after all.” 

Almost from the moment he first land- 
ed on the overgrown airstrip left over 
from World War II, when the British 
built forts on the Boma escarpment to 
forestall an invasion from Italian-held 
Ethiopia to the east, Snyder ran into “hu- 
man-relations problems.” A native he 
had hired as an assistant mechanic was 
found dead one night, stabbed through 
the heart. Two men were arrested. “I 
think he was killed because the others 
were jealous of his status,” Aveling said. 

Another employee, who had beaten 
another park worker and was locked in 
the corrugated iron hut that serves as the 
park’s main office, narrowly escaped 
with his life when his irate co-workers 
thrust their spears through the hut’s 
walls, hoping to skewer him. They tried 
to chop off the door with an ax. 

During his first two months at Boma, 
Snyder paid the locals in foodstuffs and 
salt—a traditional medium of exchange 
in Africa’s remote interior. It could be 
traded at the nearest towns, Pibor Post, 
115 miles to the northwest, and Kapoeta, 
80 miles to the southwest, for bullets, 
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cooking oil, machete-like pangas or the 
razor blades tribesmen use to carve the 
elaborate cicatrices that adorn their 
bodies. 

When he first came to the park in Sep- 
tember of 1981 he flew all around the ter- 
ritory—it was the height of the wet sea- 
son. He didn’t see kob, or very much of 
anything. For months Boma looked emp- 
ty. Then suddenly the park was teeming. 
But in June 1982 the animals “disap- 
peared.” “It was crazy,” he says, “but a 
million and a half animals had simply 
vanished.” Last year Snyder, Tear and 
John Fryxell, a research fellow with the 
New York Zoological Society, solved the 
mystery while doing an aerial sur- 
vey. They discovered the herds’ 
wet-season grazing area: the grass- 
lands beyond the park boundary 
along the seasonal Kidepo flood 
plain to the southwest. Snyder and 
Sudanese game officials are now 
trying to add this critical part of 
the migratory range to the park. If 
it goes through, Boma will greatly 
increase in size, to between 12,000 
and 15,000 square miles. It is when 
the kob return to the park in Octo- 
ber and November that the trouble 
starts. 

Last year, as in countless years 
past, the Murle were waiting with 
their spears honed to razor sharp- 
ness when the animals came 
through. One day late in the dry 
season, Snyder and Tear found 
themselves surrounded by hun- 
dreds of warriors wearing decora- 
tive paint, chanting war cries and 
rattling their fistfuls of spears. 
Some had guns. The Murle had earlier 
agreed on alternative hunting areas 
outside the park, but hunts there had 
been unsuccessful. In protest the -Murle 
stormed the camp to let the park staff 
know that they meant business. They 
were going to hunt in the park anyway— 
it was not only traditional, it was to get 
their year’s supply of meat. Showdown 
time. 

“We radioed to Juba for advice,” says 
Snyder. Juba, 330 miles to the west, was 
at the time southern Sudan’s administra- 
tive capital, a run-down, somnolent town 
built across the White Nile from the old 
slaving center of Gondokoro. “But they 
couldn’t do anything. They said, ‘Don’t 
provoke them.’ We weren’t about to. We 
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just stayed put and guarded the plane.” 
The hunt began. “Incredible excite- 
ment,” Snyder recalls. “The air was elec- 
tric. Everybody was charged up—hunt- 
ers, women, children. The animals were 
in a frenzy. The hunters ran in two wings 
alongside the animals. Over several days 
they killed a couple of dozen tiangs, ze- 
bras, hartebeests. There were a few inju- 
ries, guys accidentally spearing each oth- 
er and getting kicked by zebras.” 
Ultimately they reached a compro- 
mise. “They have to hunt,” Snyder says, 
“and so do we. We all need meat when 
the rains are late and there are no crops. 
We’ve told the Murle, ‘Look, you can 


Held hostage by rebels, Aveling was released unharmed. 


hunt in certain areas outside the park.’ 
And they say, “That’s Kichepo country— 
they’ll kill us.” And we say, ‘O.K., you 
can bring in, say, three rifles and stay in 
this area four days and take six animals.’ 
We send a game scout along to be sure 
they don’t take more. But it’s a real deli- 
cate balance between letting people hunt 
or graze or water their cattle, to be hu- 
mane on the one hand, and to compro- 
mise the integrity of the park on the 
other.” 

Fortunately, the Murle chief is on Sny- 
der’s side. “He understands that with the 
park comes work and money, roads and 
schools and clinics,” says Snyder. “But 
the best hunting areas are in the park, 
and the Murle don’t want to give them 


up. There’s a subchief who wants to be 
chief, and he’s using the park as a politi- 
cal issue. He incited the hunt.” 

It’s hard for tribesmen to comprehend 
the seemingly arbitrary rules of the wild- 
life authorities, especially when they see 
Snyder himself killing game to feed his 
park staff and their families. One morn- 
ing Snyder put his Winchester .264 into 
the park van and set off with Tear for the 
buffer zone adjacent to the park. Kob 
were everywhere, a great brown and 
black blanket of meat on the hoof. A few 
showers, prelude to the long inundation 
to come, had given the grass a vibrant 
green flush and drawn the antelope to the 
core area. There were zebras and 
hartebeests, too. Snyder shot half a 
dozen male kob. The herd did not 
stampede; they ran a way, then re- 
turned to grazing. When herded up 
in masses they do not fear or flee 
gunfire. 

The excited laborers in a lorry 
following Snyder’s van leaped off 
and hauled the kob onto the truck. 
Snyder, too, was excited, but 
for different reasons. “You can’t 
imagine what the meat means 
here,” he said. “These guys have 
been complaining, “We’re hungry. 
Our families are hungry. We want 
to go to Kapoeta!’ Yesterday they 
got paid. Today they got meat. Mo- 
rale is great.” 

Back at camp the kob were hung 
and gutted. There would be kob- 
burgers for lunch and supper that 
day. Snyder threw the innards to 
his year-old pet leopard, Chui. A 
young female, Chui (her name 
means “leopard” in Swahili) had been 
caught by locals who planned to raise her 
for her pelt. They quickly realized how 
much Chui could eat and sold her to the 
Haspels family for $11. After Chui nearly 
ate the Haspels’ dog, they turned her over 
to Snyder. Chui usually was tied on a 
long lead under a tree in the compound, 
where she waited on a conveniently low 
branch for careless humans to wander 
by, then—pounce! Though she weighed 
only 70 pounds (a full-grown leopard 
may weigh as much as 180) her claws 
were sharp and her instincts wildly in- 
tact. Snyder and Tear roughhoused with 
her as if she were a friendly St. Bernard. 
Their skin and clothing showed the scars 
of her affection. Chui’s presence in camp 


made for careful walks at night to the loo 
tent—the lavatory. 

Snyder and Tear lived on a hilltop in a 
screened hut—complete with a Sony 
Walkman, a supply of Eric Clapton tapes 
and a Landsat photo of the Boma wilder- 
ness. There was also a sleeping tent, a 
thatched kitchen shack, the outhouse, 
and an open-air shower—a canvas water 
bag lashed to a branch over a flagstone 
floor, with a breathtaking view of miles 
upon miles of Sudanese scenery to enjoy 
while sudsing. 

Snyder is building a house on a cliff- 
side in another corner of the park. An 
avid hang-glider, he spends his time off 
from Boma in the Ngong Hills near Nai- 
robi, flying his kite. He likes to think that 
once the cliff house is finished and things 
settle down, he will unroll his glider and 
soar above the Boma herds. In her book 
Out of Africa, Isak Dinesen wrote, “The 
wind runs straight against the Ngong 
Hills, and the slopes of the hills would be 
the ideal place for setting up a glider that 
would be lifted upward by the currents, 
over the mountaintop.” Snyder has 
proved her correct. Visiting one site in 
the south end of the park, he clambered 
up a cliff and admired the view. “Look at 
us,” he said. “We’re nowhere!” Describ- 
ing a wide arc with his hand, he pointed 
out the wet-season lands he wants to in- 
clude in the park. Buffalo, oryx, eland, 
roan, tiangs, Grant’s gazelles and ostrich- 
es wandered the prehistoric landscape 
below; and stretched across the southern 
horizon was the ancient Precambrian 
spine of Kenya’s Northern Frontier Dis- 
trict, a place as desolate and devoid of 
humans as Boma. The savanna was gold 
in the westering sun. 

The new park has had only 30 visitors 
since its official opening in 1979. All of 
them were hardy adventurers in four- 
wheel-drive vehicles, carrying their own 
food, gas, medicines, water and spare 
parts. All told, the year-round human 
population of the Boma Plateau is about 
6,000, Snyder estimates, most of them 
tribesmen. Haspels lives with his wife 
and three children in the cool tropical 
forest on the Boma Plateau overlooking 
the park. After the meat-getting kob 
hunt, Snyder drove up to the Haspels’ 
camp to exchange a haunch of kob for a 
load of bananas and mangoes. 

Somehow, though—and Snyder, with 
his long experience of Africa’s capacity 
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Even now, the park area in south Sudan remains difficult to reach, which may explain why the animals prosper. 


for instant disruption, must have sensed 
it—everything was going too smoothly. 
Sooner or later Sudan’s endemic violence 
was bound to catch up with this wildlife 
Eden. 

-One morning in late June, it hap- 
pened. Aveling and Pscheidt awoke with 
rifle barrels staring them in the eyes. “My 
initial reaction,” Aveling said, “was that 
they were game scouts who had got too 
much to drink—this sort of thing has 
happened before.” 

No such luck. The dozen ill-clad gun- 
men were members of a fringe rebel 
group seeking independence for black 
African southern Sudan from the Arab 
Muslim north. As a first step they had de- 
cided to “liberate” the game park. And 
then only as an afterthought. 

In fact, the rebels had been looking for 
a Sudanese Air Force MiG-19 fighter 
that had been sent south from Khartoum 
to Juba to quell an army mutiny against 
President Nimieri. But the MiG got lost, 
flew 200 miles off course and, before run- 
ning out of fuel, spotted Boma’s tiny dirt 
strip. Remarkably, the pilot landed safe- 
ly. Snyder, ironically, was up in Khar- 
toum at the time, fighting the unending 
battle with the Sudanese bureaucracy, 
trying to get flying clearance for his new 
plane. The MiG pilot prevailed upon 
Tear and Pscheidt to lengthen the run- 
way, and two weeks after the emergency 
landing, the MiG barely got airborne and 
finally made it to Juba. 

Three days later the rebels came trek- 
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king in through the rain-sodden bush. 
Finding they’d just missed their quarry, 
they instead rounded up the handful of 
whites in the area—the Haspels family, 
Aveling and Pscheidt, a Dutch male 
nurse and two air-group pilots, one 
American and the other Canadian, who 
had just flown in with the monthly sup- 
ply run. They threatened to shoot the 
hostages unless their demands were met: 
nearly $100,000 in Sudanese pounds, 
shoes, shirts and trousers for 150 men 
and an international broadcast airing 
their political grievances. 

Then, ina hastily conceived attempt to 
establish an independent state on the pla- 
teau, the rebels ransacked and looted 
Snyder’s base camp, smashing up half a 
million dollars’ worth of vehicles and 
road-building equipment, including the 
mighty Faun. Everything was ruined, and 
the playful leopard had disappeared. 

Sixteen days after the takeover, when 
negotiations with the rebels failed, 130 
loyal Sudanese paratroopers swept into 
the area by helicopter and retook Boma. 
They killed 18 terrorists in the ensuing 
firefight and freed the hostages—all of 
them miraculously unharmed. Snyder’s 
intimate knowledge of the area played a 
major part in the raid’s success. 

As for the park, no one has gone back 
there on a permanent basis; there still 
are rebels in the area. Haspels, who re- 
turned for a day, says he would like to 
continue his work, but the umbrella orga- 
nization for mission work in Sudan wants 


him to pull out. It’s too 
dicey, they say. Snyder 
has recommended to Dr. 
Faust that the park pro- 
ject be trimmed down for 
now, concentrating on 
“game wardening”—i.e., 
the protection of wild- 
life—rather than tourist 
development. He plans to 
visit Boma periodically, 
to pay his game scouts 
and to do his administra- 
tive work. Some observ- 
ers predict a renewal of 
civil war in Sudan, and 
with combat raging in 
Chad just to the west of 
the country, the situation 
seems right for trouble- 
making. Others think the 
region can, in its own bi- 
zarre way, hold together. Whatever the 
case, Snyder and Faust intend to keep the 
project going. 

The kob and tiang and other wild crea- 
tures of the Boma Park will continue to 
roam, as they always have, but with the 
pressures of modern Africa increasing 
from all sides—poaching, deforestation, 
indiscriminate cattle grazing, subsistence 
meat hunting and trapping—how long 
can it last? 

Fryxell, who for the past three years 
has studied the population dynamics of 
the white-eared kob, believes they are ex- 
tremely resilient and well-adapted to Bo- 
ma’s environment. In 1980 he counted 
nearly a million. Then drought hit and 
wiped out 250,000. Since then the herd 
has all but recovered. ““Kob are good at 
taking advantage of the boom-and-bust 
cycle,” he says, “but they are close to 
their limits. Traditional hunting doesn’t 
hurt them. But there’s a limited food sup- 
ply, and if the kob lose too much more of 
their dry-season forage, they run a big 
risk of a population crash.” 

If the crash proves fatal, it will only 
vindicate the judgment levied on the Su- 
dan more than a century ago by Samuel 
Baker. Ironically, for all his criticism, 
Baker loved the high, harsh country away 
from the Nile, and though he never 
reached the distant, game-rich Boma Pla- 
teau, he would certainly have found it re- 
ward enough for his arduous journey. In 
that respect, he and Phil Snyder are 
blood brothers. END 
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Photography by Mickey Pfleger for Sports Illustrated. 


it’s a wonderful world! 


Nobody has ever been able to say 
what sport is, quite. : 

But life would hardly be the same 
without it. Perhaps that’s because sport 
means a number of opposite things. 

It means fact and it means fancy. It is 
as tangible as a golf club and as intangi- 
ble as a dewy morning; exciting as a 
photo finish, serene as ebb tide. 

It is competition, composure, mem- 
ory, anticipation. Sport is not all things 
to all people. But today it is something 


in more different ways to more people 
than it has ever been before. 

It is play for many and work for a few. 
It is what no one has to do and almost 
everyone twants to do. It represents, on 
the one hand, challenges willingly 
accepted—and on the other, gambits 
willingly declined. 

Its colors are as bright as a cardinal’s 
feathers; as soft as midnight on a moun- 
tain trail. 

It is as loud as a stadium at the climax 


of a World Series—and as quiet as snow. 
It is exercise and rest. It is man exuber- 
ant and man content. 

In America today, sport is not only a 
dream that lies over the rainbow. It is 
also an awakening that brings a family 
together—on a boat or beach, skiing 
weekend or camping trip. 

Sport is a wonderful world. 


Sports Illustrated 
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Despite appearances, this is no ordinary group of magazine ads. 

They’re full-color ads for local insurance companies, car dealers and menswear retailers 
that appeared alongside messages from corporate giants in Time. 

Ads for neighborhood banks that benefited from the sober respectability of Business Week. 

Local real estate brokers who addressed a clientele within a 5-mile radius in the glossy 
pages of House Beautiful. 

How? Media Networks, Incorporated (MNI) inserts your local ad into over 15 prestigious 
national magazines only where your customers live. That makes the ad efficient and 
the national magazine affordable. Reka 

For further information, contact Joe Sheridan at (312) 773-6500 
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Wére putting some expeditions together. 


The fact that you’re reading this is proof you're 
something of an individualist. 

Few people are interested in the hard work and 
relative discomfort of a scientific expedition. 
Fewer still in paying for it. 

But that’s exactly what we’re offering you. The 
chance to accompany an expedition. To share in 
the work and the cost, the sunburn and the pure 
joy of discovery. 

Opportunities like this are rare. Open your 
mind. 

You can always take a vacation next year. 


Dozens of expeditions on six continents. 


Right now, Earthwatch expeditions are being 
mounted in every scientific discipline, bound for 
points throughout the world. They’ll be led by 
outstanding people, scientists who need your 
help. As a team member, you'll be helping to fund 
the expedition you accompany. Indeed, many 
expeditions would be unable to get underway 
without your financial support. 

Be assured these are serious scientific 
endeavors. The mission is research, not enter- 
tainment. So you can expect an intense learning 
experience. You'll be taught in the field by profes- 
sionals. A background in science isn’t necessary. 
You'll learn as you go. 


A bronze bull and a feisty snail. 


All Earthwatch expeditions have one thing 


in common: the work is fascinating. 
An Earthwatch team recently uncovered a 

Ath century bronze bull in Minorca—a sig- 

nificant archeological discovery. Other 

teams have been investigating the 

remains of an Iron Age community 

in Germany. Trying to determine 
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how hardy little Siphonana alternata (a snail) sur- 
vives the churning and buffeting of Bermuda’s 
intertidal zones. Excavating a “Mammoth grave- 
yard” in South Dakota. And hastening to record 
the vanishing folklore of the counties along the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway. 

Whatever your particular bent, there’s 
an expedition in the works now that could be the 
adventure of your life. 


Get a pen, there’s no time to lose. 


Your expedition is leaving and it needs your 
help. Please write or call today. We'll send you 
the whole story, including a list of upcoming expe- 
ditions and details of Earthwatch membership. 
Send your name, address, and occupation to: 
Earthwatch, P.O. Box 127, Belmont, Massachu- 
setts 02178. (Naturally, contributions are always 
appreciated. Earthwatch is a non-profit organiza- 
tion, so your gift will be tax-deductible.) We're 
certain this will ultimately be one of the most sat- 
isfying decisions you ever make. 

As one team member observed: “You can’t go 
somewhere you've never been, with a bunch of people 
you've never met, to do something you've never done, 
and not come out of it without learning something 
about yourself and your abilities.” 
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we have one for you 


OPERA 
BROADWAY SHOWS 


at the Midwest’s entertainment showcase 
the Performing Arts Center of Milwaukee 
On the riverfront downtown 
Call or write the PAC Box Office for 
performance information and tickets 
(414) 273-7206 


Archie A. Sarazin, Managing Director 
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USA 


TENDERNESS... 


Even the baddest of the bad have their 
softer side. Their tender moments. 

Mr. T. meets an admirer at a Los Angeles 
County shelter for abused children. And 
reveals a heart as huge as the whole out- 
doors—and as soft as eiderdown. 

Stars. Athletes. Politicos. Personalities. In 
People they let you see the people they 
really are. In stories that come straight 
from the soul. And pictures that touch your 
heart. 

Pick up a copy where you shop—today. 


Meet the real people in PEOPLE 


The New Avis Rapid Return. 


The Fastest Way To Return Your Car And 
Get A Record Of Your Expenses. 


If you’ve been waiting at the 
counter to return your rental car 

and get a record 

of your expenses, 
Avis has great 
news. The wait is 
over. 
Avis has just 
introduced the 
new, computerized 
Avis Rapid Return, 
at selected airports 
jugetarecord and major downtown 
nesod! ~~ locations. Jes the 
fastest way to return your rental car and get a printed record of your ex- 
penses, to the penny. Automatically. Without waiting at the rental counter. 

And Avis Rapid Return is as easy to use as a pocket calculator. Just 
enter your car number, your mileage and your gas gauge reading into the 
computer. With the push of a button, your car return is completed. And so 
is the record of your expenses. 

Which means that you can catch 
your plane and get a record of your 
expenses, without ever waiting at the 
rental counter. 

The new Avis Rapid Return. It’s 
another Avis first that means better 
and faster service for you. And another 
way that Trying Harder Makes Avis 
Second to None. 


Avis features GM cars. Chevrolet Caprice Classic. 


TRYING HARDER MAKES AVIS SECOND TO NONE.’ \V,.|'/Ky 
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We care about you, so whenever you drive, care about yourself. Please fasten your seat belt. 
Avis Rapid Return service available for charge customers only who require no modification of rental agreement charges. 


FOR TIE RECORD 


A of the week 22-28 


BASEBALL—The U.S. team from Marietta, Ga. beat 
the Dominican Republic 3-1 to win the Little 
League World Series, at Williamsport, Pa. 


BOWLING—DENNIS JACQUES edged Sam Zurich 
157-156 ina PBA event in Windsor, Ontario. 


GOLF—NICK PRICE fired a 270, 10 under par, for 
the $100,000 winner’s check in the $500,000 World 
Series of Golf in Akron, Ohio. Jack Nicklaus fin- 
ished second, four strokes back (page 46). 


PAT BRADLEY sank a 15-foot birdie putt on the 
first hole of a sudden-death playoff to beat Beth 
Daniel in a $200,000 LPGA event in Denver. Both 
players finished the 72 holes of regulation play at 
277, 11 under par. 


HARNESS RACING—RAMBLING WILLIE ($2.80), 
driven by Robert Farrington, won his 128th race, 
beating Swift Justice by 14 lengths to earn $4,000 
and increase his winnings to $2,033,218. The 13- 
year-old paced the mile in 1:59%. 


HORSE RACING—A 38-1 shot, TOLOMEO ($78.40), 
ridden by Pat Eddery, beat 1981 Horse of the Year 
John Henry by a head to win $600,000 in the Arling- 
ton Million in Chicago. The colt ran 14 miles on the 
turf in 2:04%. 


MAKE MINE CASH ($17.40), ridden by Jerry Ni- 
codemus, beat Bartendress by three-quarters of a 
length in the $1,319,000 All-American Quarter 
Horse Derby at Ruidoso Downs in New Mexico. 
The 3-year-old filly ran the quarter mile in 21.73 sec- 
onds and earned a purse of $565,000. 


ALL FIRED UP ($35.20), Rick Evans aboard, beat 
Holme on Top by 1% lengths to win the $577,725 
Arlington Washington Futurity. Favorite Smart N 
Slick dropped dead at the finish line after placing 
third. All Fired Up, a colt, finished the seven fur- 
longs in 1:27. 


MOTO-cROSS—DAVID BAILEY clinched the 
Grand National overall title with 860 points, beating 
Mark Barnett by one point after a 27-race series. 


MOTOR SPORTS—RENE ARNOUX, driving a Fer- 
rari-Turbo, won the Dutch Grand Prix to move into 
second place in the world championship standings 
behind Alain Prost, who crashed 40 laps into the 


FACES IN ThE CROWD 


TERRY BENNETT 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


Terry, 22, a U.S. Army 
Specialist 4, swept the 
women’s-style accuracy 
and overall titles in para- 
chuting at the Council 
of International Sports 
Championships in Swit- 
zerland. She also tied for 
first at the U.S. nationals 
in Muskogee, Okla. 


STEVE CORNELIUS 
SAN DIEGO 


Cornelius, 31, bowled an 
846 three-game doubles 
series in the San Diego 
city tourney, including 31 
consecutive strikes and 
back-to-back 300 games. 
In the final game of a pre- 
ceding singles series he 
had rolled four strikes, 
giving him 35 ina row. 


Compiled by LISA TWYMAN 


race. Arnoux had an average speed of 115.64 mph as 
he completed the 72 laps of the Circuit Van Zand- 
voort in 1:38:41.95. 


PAN AM GAMES—AIt Caracas, the U.S. men’s basket- 


ball team clinched the gold medal with an 87-79 vic- 
tory over Brazil, then beat Puerto Rico 101-85 
to complete the tournament with an 8-0 record 
(page 40). The U.S. women’s team routed Venezuela 
113-33 to win the gold. Cuban boxers beat eight 
U.S. fighters for five gold medals, beating U.S. fight- 
ers for all of them. The only U.S. boxing gold medal- 
ists were Pernell Whitaker, in the 132-pound divi- 
sion, and Louis Howard, in the 147 division. 


SOCCER—NASL: Montreal was leading Chicago 2-1 


when Referee Bob Evans awarded Chicago a penal- 
ty kick. The kick failed, but Evans ordered it repeat- 
ed when he saw Montreal Goalie Ed Gettemeier 
move illegally before the shot. The next kick failed, 
too, but Evans ordered still another kick for the 
same reason: Gettemeier had moved. Montreal 
Coach Andy Lynch then stormed the field and was 
ejected, taking his players with him. The game was 
suspended pending a ruling by the league’s executive 
committee. In the Central Division, Tulsa beat Fort 
Lauderdale 4-2. 


SWIMMING—At the European Championships in 


Rome, MICHAEL GROSS of West Germany low- 
ered his June world record in the 200-meter free- 
style by .41 second to 1:47.87, and smashed Craig 
Beardsley’s 1981 world record in the 200-meter but- 
terfly ee seconds with a time of 1:57.05; UTE 
GEWENIGER of East Germany lowered her world 
record in the 100-meter breaststroke by .09 with 
a 1:08.51; the West German men’s 800 freestyle 
relay team of GROSS, THOMAS FAHRNER, 
ALEXANDER SCHOWTKA and ANDREAS 
SCHMIDT set a world record with a time of 7:20.40, 
-42 better than a U.S. team’s 1978 mark; and the East 
German women’s 400 medley relay of GEWEN- 
IGER, INA KLEBER, INES GEISSLER and BIR- 
GIT MEINEKE lowered the 1982 world record of 
another East German team by .09 to 4:05.79. 


TENNIS—JO DURIE beat Hana Mandlikova 2-6, 7-5, 


6—4 to win a $125,000 tournament in Mahwah, N.J. 


TRACK & FIELD—In Cologne, West Germany SYD- 


NEY MAREE of the U.S. broke Steve Ovett’s three- 
year-old world record in the men’s 1,500 meters by 


BOB PIATZ 
JAMESTOWN, N. Dak. 


Piatz, a 25-year-old certi- 
fied public accountant, 
hit safely in 73 consec- 
utive games over four 
years as an outfielder 
for the Jamestown Elks’ 
baseball team. His streak 
ended this June as the 
Elks were beating Valley 
City Merchants 13-3. 


KYLE COODY 
ABILENE, TEXAS 


Coody, 18, won the 
All-American Prep Golf 
Championships in Albu- 
querque by three strokes 
over Rich Marik of Ana- 
heim, Calif. Following 
an opening-round 76, 
Coody shot back-to-back 
70s for a final score of 
even-par 216. 


-12 second with a time of 3:31.24, and PIERRE 
QUINON of France broke the world pole vault rec- 
ord when he cleared 19’ 1”, one centimeter better 
than the 1981 mark set by Vladimir Polyakov of the 
Soviet Union (page 24). 


In Pisa, Italy, TAMARA BYKOVA of the Soviet 
Union broke the world high-jump record she and 
Ulrike Meyfarth of West Germany set last week, 
with a leap of 6’ 84", a quarter-inch higher than her 
shared record, 


MILEPOSTS—DISQUALIFIED: From the Pan Am 


Games, for use of banned substances, I5 athletes 
from 10 countries (page 18). 


DROPPED: By the NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 
protests over the keel of the America’s Cup contend- 
er, Australia II. 


TRADED: By the Seattle Seahawks, Wide Receiver 
ROGER CARR, 31, a 10-year veteran, to the San 
Diego Chargers, for an undisclosed future draft pick. 


By the San Diego Clippers, Center-Forward TOM 
CHAMBERS, 24, and Guard AL WOOD, 25, to the 
Seattle SuperSonics for Center JAMES DONALD- 
SON, 26, Forward GREG KELSER, 25, a player 
to be named at a later date and a 1984 first-round 
draft pick. 


By. the San Diego Padres, Pitcher JOHN MONTE- 
FUSCO, 33, to the New York Yankees for two play- 
ers to be named later. 


DIED: DOROTHY LINDSAY, 81, one of the na- 
tion’s first women sportswriters; in Seattle. In 1925, 
Lindsay was named the Women-in-Sports editor of 
The Boston Herald, the second such position in the 
country. 


CREDITS 


2,3—Mickey Pfleger (left). Ronald C. Modra (top right). 
Carl Skalak; 4@—Lane Stewart; 3—IIlustration by Sam Q. 
Weissman; 12—Mike Barrs; 18,19—Manny Millan 
(left), Jerry Cooke; 20—Manny Millan; 21—George 
Tiedemann; 22,23—Manny Millan (top), Randy Tay- 


lor—Sygma (2); 34—Richard Mackson; 40—Manny 
Millan; 42—Mickey Preyer (left), Andy Hayt: 44— 
Mickey Pfleger; 4648—Carl Skalak; 50,51—William 
Campbell; 52,53—Tim Tear (left), William Campbell: 
64—William Campbell (top), Bruce Coleman Inc.; 
60,62—William Campbell; 67—(top row): Stephen Al- 
dridge, Kent Hummel, David May: (bottom row): R.R. 
(Bob) Redding, Ron T. Ennis, Mark Brown. 


BILL SMITH 
Brick, N.J. 


Smith, 22, won the New 
Jersey Athletic Congress 
decathlon with a meet- 
record 7,058 points, 
breaking the previous 
mark of 6,749 set in 
1978. He won the discus 
(133’ 7”) and was second 
in the high hurdles and 
1,500 meters. 


RICH CARLTON 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Rich, 14, a righthander 
for the Reese Body Shop 
team, faced and struck 
out 21 Rootstown Jet 
Rubber batters in a sev- 
en-inning game for a 7-0 
win. For the season, he 
whiffed 112 hitters in 61 
innings and led his team 
to the city baseball title. 
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TH HOLE 
19" THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sir: 

What a fine, fine job of writing by Kenny 
Moore. His colorful accounts of the first track 
and field World Championships (Splendor 
and Agony in Helsinki, Aug. 15 and Putting 
It All on the Line, Aug. 22) were absolutely 
riveting. The level of emotion at that meet 
was surely incredibly high, yet Moore put us 
right there. The array of great photographic 
work was the perfect accompaniment to 
Moore’s masterful pen. Bravo! 

MIKE SCHEUERMANN 
Glenwood, Iil. 
Sir: 

The fluidity, grace of style and heartfelt ex- 
citement expressed by Kenny Moore’s article 
Putting It All on the Line left me in awe of the 
accomplishments of many of the world’s ath- 
letes in the World Championships. Moore has 
used his years of running experience and his 
painstaking journalistic expertise to create a 
moving drama that, up to now, is unequaled 
in track articles. 

Bos CHRISTENSEN 
Denver 
Sir: 

Kenny Moore’s article was a beautiful 
piece of sports journalism. As a track and field 
coach and competitor, I was especially 
pleased that his coverage of the meet included 
not just American highlights, but also out- 
standing moments involving athletes from 
other countries. As an American, I was proud 
of the performances of Carl Lewis, Mary 
Decker et al.; however, the games were much 
more than just a showcase for American ath- 
letes. Moore avoided the pitfall of presenting 
them as such, and in doing so he showed re- 
spect for American fans of track and field. 
Bravo Kenny Moore! Long live the World 
Championships! 

SANDY FOSTER 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Sir: 

I have always been impressed by the excel- 
lent photography of SporTs ILLUSTRATED. 
However, the pictures of the World Champi- 
onships in the Aug. 22 issue were particularly 
sparkling. Steve Powell’s brilliant sequence of 
the women’s 1,500-meter finish, Heinz Kluet- 
meier’s portraits of Mary Decker and Carl 
Lewis in victory, Tony Duffy’s shot of Lewis 
in midflight as the throng looks on, and Pow- 
ell’s of Edwin Moses, muscles flexed, eyes 
fixed on the next hurdle, shoelace flapping, 
are examples of the photographic skill that 
makes your magazine special. In addition, 
Powell’s cover photo of Lewis running the an- 
chor leg of the 4 < 100-meter relay is not 
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only an outstanding picture, but also a fine 
study of my pick for Sportsman of the Year. 
PETER ROWLEY 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Mary Decker is the most intense woman 
athlete in America today. The eight-photo se- 
ries of her incredible driving finish in the 
1,500-meter final may be your best sequence 
ever. And Carl Lewis is clearly the fastest hu- 
man of all time. 

What pride all Americans can take in our 
team’s performance! I can hardly wait for 
L.A. 84. 

MICHAEL BERNEY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Sir: 

I was very pleased that Kenny Moore com- 
pared Carl Lewis’ 4 X 100-meter anchor leg 
with Bob Hayes’s anchor run in the 1964 To- 
kyo Olympics. Without slighting Lewis’ tre- 
mendous achievements, | still think Hayes’s 
anchor may well be the greatest single human 
performance in athletic history, surpassing 
even Bob Beamon’s jump, Larry Bird’s basket 
off his own missed shot against Houston in 
Game | of the the 1981 NBA finals, Nadia 
Comaneci’s 10s, Bill Walton vs. Memphis 
State in the 1973 NCAA final, Gordon 
Banks’s save on Pelé’s header in the 1970 
World Cup, etc. According to an unofficial 
clocking, Hayes ran his anchor in 8.6 seconds, 
compared to Lewis’ 8.9. 

BEN A. PIERSON 
Hudson, N.Y. 
Sir: 

The fastest anchor leg of all time? I’ll take 
Dave Sime’s at the 1960 Rome Olympics. At 
top speed, Sime didn’t just run, he floated. 

E.T. HERNDON JR. 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

Well now we know. It has to be either 
Mary Decker or Carl Lewis for Sportswoman 
or Sportsman of the Year. But what a deci- 
sion! Both are deserving. Maybe you can give 
the award to one of them this year and to the 
other in 1984. 

CLIFFORD WARREN 
Providence, Utah 
A LITTLE D IN S.D. 
Sir: 

As a Washington Redskin and University 
of Alabama fan, I wish San Diego rookie Billy 
Ray Smith had chosen to play on those teams 
instead of on Arkansas and San Diego. As it 
is, | believe he will be an outstanding line- 
backer and may help solidify the Chargers’ 
defense (At Last, Some D for San Diego, 
Aug. 22). He may not turn out to be a Ray 
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Nitschke or Dick Butkus, but he’ll surely be a 
Ted Hendricks—and that’s pretty good. The 
thought of San Diego with a defense scares 
this defending-champion-Redskins fan. 
WILLIAM H. BECK 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Sir: 

Until San Diego acquires some veterans to 
aid its ailing defense, watching one of the 
Chargers’ games will still be like watching a 
nuclear war: a lot of offense, no defense and 
no real winner. 

NEIL CAPPS 
Panama City, Fla. 
SIZZLING SOX 
Sir: 

Frank Deford’s updater on the Chicago 
White Sox pitching staff was excellent (Some 
Like It Hot, Aug. 22). The hurlers are the 
main reason the Sox are in first place in the 
West. We in the Chicago area have known 
this, but now, thanks to Deford, the whole na- 
tion knows. 

I dispute one thing in that issue, though: In 
INSIDE PITCH under “Ball Park Figures,” 
Herm Weiskopf lists the Angels’ Daryl Scon- 
iers as a rookie All-Star at first base. I believe 
that the White Sox’ Greg Walker is the better 
of the two. Just look at their current stats: 
Walker has a .264 batting average, eight home 
runs and 48 RBIs, while Sconiers is batting 
.259, has eight home runs and 38 RBIs. 

DAVID WILLS 
Oak Lawn, III. 
Sir: 

Frank Deford’s article on the Chicago 
pitching staff was as hot as the White Sox 
have been in the last couple of months. I ques- 
tion only one thing: Deford’s concluding 
statement that they might even be good 
enough to play in the American League East. 
Wrong. They are good enough to play in the 
East—and win the Series. 

FERNANDO ROHWER 
Moline, Ill. 
LENN SAKATA 
Sir: 

Shame on you, SI. Apparently you don’t 
take your Player of the Week selection seri- 
ously anymore (INSIDE PiTcH, Aug. 22). How 
could you overlook a player like the Yankees’ 
Dave Winfield, who hit .406, with nine extra- 
base hits, including four home runs, and 
drove in 12 runs that week, and instead 
choose Oriole Lenn Sakata? 

STEVE NYTES 
Kaukauna, Wis. 
Sir: 

If your choice of Lenn Sakata as Player of 
the Week for getting two hits against Chicago 
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Save $50 or $70 and 
still get these 7 key 
features—at Sears. 
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1. Electric Ignition. No 
messing with matches. 
A small current 
created by two flash- 
light batteries ignites 
the wick. Helps pre- 
vent annoying fumes 
when starting. 


6. Baked Enamel Top. 
Ordinary paint can 
burn off of hot sur- 
faces. Baked enamel 
resists scorching. 


7. Fuel Level Indicator. 


2. Automatic Extinguish- No need for dip stick. 
ing System. If the heater You can see at a 
is accidentally tipped glance how much fuel 
over, the flame is imme- you have. 
diately snuffed out. 

3. UL Listed. Meets 


Underwriters Labora- 
tories accepted safety, 
construction and per- 
formance standards. 


19,700 BTU Convection 
areas. 


4. Replaceable Porous 
Ceramic Wick for ex- 
tended service life. 
On reflection model 
shown below, you re- 
place only the top, not 
the whole wick. Parts 
and service are 
available through 
Sears. 


. A Manual Siphon 
Pump for Easy Fueling 
is included. Virtually 
eliminates the possi- 
bility of fuel spill. (Re- 
flection model also 
has a removable fuel 
tank.) 
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Before you buy any kerosene space heater, shop 
Sears—space heating headquarters—where you'll 
find a great selection of quality-engineered kerosene 
heaters. Check and compare with other heaters the 
features we offer in both of these Sears units. On sale 
August 28th to September 17—so shop now. 


Minimum savings nationally. Prices and dates 


features of the larger unit, plus built-in 
electric fan for better heat distribution. 


NOW 
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use in dwellings. 


Heater. Big capacity for large 


9,300 BTU Reflection Heater. All the listed 


Winthrop. 
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Every foot deserves the durability 
and handsome good looks of this 
classic slip-on. A genuine handsewn 
moccasin fashioned from beautiful 


lightweight, fiexible sole. 

Ask for Winthrop Handsewn 
Softmocs at your favorite clothing or 
shoe store. Or write fo: Intemational 


smooth leath- e Shoe Company, 
e wits Winthrop Handsewn ?0.80« 14367, 
cushioned ; St. Louis, MO 
heel anda 


Softmocs. ates 


Bailey. In Gold, Brown, Wine, or Black. 


You know that’s what 
youre going to say if your 
candidate doesn’t win. 


A Public Service of the National Association Nn 
of Secretaries of State, this Publication and 8 
the Advertising Council Counci 
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after going 0 for 66 against the Sox was a joke, 
it sure didn’t make me laugh. If you are going 
to honor Sakata, give him the Unsung Hero 
Award. Last year, the Orioles needed a short- 
stop. Sakata, who is naturally a second base- 
man, played there and did a terrific job until 
Cal Ripken took over the position in the mid- 
dle of the season. During the first half of this 
season, Baltimore Catcher Joe Nolan frac- 
tured his toe and Sakata became one of the 
backups. He didn’t catch in any games, but he 
was ready in the bullpen if needed. And on 
the night of Aug. 19, Sakata came up in the 
bottom of the ninth for his first and only at 
bat of the game and delivered a base hit that 
came with two outs and the winning run on 
second. The run scored. 
LAURA SOKOLOWSKI 
Baltimore 

Sir: 

I loved your Player of the Week item on 
Lenn Sakata. No one deserved it more than 
he. They even offered him the ball after his 
first hit against the White Sox. 

KENNETH G. GINANI 
Cicero, Ill. 
OLYMPIC PREDICTIONS 
Sir: 

Thanks to Demmie Stathoplos for her bril- 
liant article about the U.S. swim team (A Pool 
Party with Records, Aug. 15). And hooray, 
too, for Richard Mackson for some of the best 
photographs I’ve ever seen in SI. A lot of folks 
weren’t aware of what a good shot the Ameri- 
can men have at the gold in Los Angeles. Now 
perhaps they'll see the light. 

Look out, world, here come the Stars and 
Stripes. 

PETE WRENN 
Luray, Va. 
Sir: 

My late husband and I taught our children 
to be objective in their decisions and opinions. 
I note that my son, Randy Hart [manager of 
venue press operations for the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee], was quoted 
in Demmie Stathoplos’ article as saying that, 
except for Tiffany Cohen, our women swim- 
mers will not be favorites in the °84 Olympics. 
He learned the “objective” lesson well. 

Randy knows that I am totally objective 
when it comes to my family and others whom 
I love. I have never exercised more of that to- 
tal objectivity than now when I say to Randy 
(and to readers of SI): Tracy Caulkins and 
Mary T. Meagher—and Rowdy Gaines, 
among the men, as well—will win gold for the 
U.S. in the 84 Games. I hope to be there and 
will furnish the crow. Love, Mom. 

Mary LEE HART 
Marietta, Ga. 


Letters should include the name, address and 
home telephone number of the writer and be 
addressed to The Editor, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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"Inshow business, we'd call 
Smirnoff a quality performer, 


In business, we'd call 
it a superb value” 


- businesswoman 


“People who think of me just as an 
actress don’t really know me. I think of 
myself as a sharp businesswoman, too. 


“That's why I choose Smirnoff® vodka. It 
gives me the superb quality I want. Because 
no other vodka is filtered for purity and 
clarity the Smirnoff way. Yet it costs 
only a little more than ordinary vodkas. 


“So it makes sense to this businesswoman 
to invest a little more to get a lot more 
quality. Smirnoff quality.’ i 

LEAVES YOU BREATHLESS® 


REMEMBER SPECIAL OCCASIONS BY SENDING A GIFT OF SMIRNOFF 4 , : 
ANYWHERE IN THE CONTINENTAL U.S., CALL TOLL FREE, 1-800-528-6148. There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 


- POLLY BERGEN, 


SMIRNOFF® VODKA 80 & 100 PROOF DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN, INC.) HARTFORD, CT.—"MADE IN U.S.A” 
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